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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs ov sketches, and publication in CouUNTRY LIFE 
can alone be taken as acceptance. 


The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
to any neutral European country will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have obtained special permission 
from the War Office. Such permission has been granted to CouUNTRY 
Lire, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Roumania 
should order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 


German Agriculture 
and the War. 


N the new number of the Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture there is a very striking article entitled ‘‘ German 
Agriculture and the War.” It has the merit of being 
derived from purely German sources, and the writer, 
whoever he is, indulges in no guessing, optimistic or 

otherwise, at the true condition of the food supply in Ger- 
many. He goes no further than saying that, thanks to the 
efficiency of the British Navy, there is not a superabundance 
of food in Germany. His main idea is to explain the steps 
which the Government of the Kaiser has taken to husband 
the food resources of the country. At the beginning mistakes 
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were made, though it would not be wise to exaggerate their 
importance. When war broke out farmers began Tushing 
their cattle to market, and the writer considers that this 
was a movement in the right direction which would have 
eased the situation. But the Government failed to recognise 
the fact, and an Order was issued by the Federal Council 
on September 11th, 1914, forbidding the slaughter of calves 
under 165lb. in weight and of cows under seven years old. 
The result was to increase the number of cattle and swine. 
The latter consumed immense quantities of corn, oats, 
barley and potatoes, thereby causing the shortage of bread 
which followed to'such an extent that it became. necessary 
to reduce the oats ration of ‘even ‘the’ army horses, ‘to say 
nothing of farm and other horses, which suffered severely. 
In 1914 the corn harvest was very good, but there was a 
great temptation to use rye and wheat as fodder, since there 
was no imported barley, maize, oil-cake or other feeding 
stuffs. For three months nothing was done, and _ conse- 
quently, although a restraining Order was issued on Novem- 
ber 4th, on December 1st only half of the product of the 
1914 harvest was left. During December and January, in 
spite of the prohibition, a great deal of corn was fed to stock. 
This caused the Federal Council to announce that the whole 
stock would be requisitioned by the State on February Ist. 
It cannot be denied, says the writer, that after having per- 
ceived the danger at this late stage the Government dealt 
with the question in a courageous manner. A ration per 
head was fixed, which amounted only to three-fifths of the 
ordinary consumption. 

Many other mistakes were made, but in the end the 
necessities of the situation were courageously met. The 
lesson of the balance between man and animal in the con- 
sumption of food supplies was learned, and though the 
German family may be limited to a maximum of three or 
four meat dinners a week, it will not be short of bread and 
potatoes. The Germans are adept at getting the last out 
of everything, and they are endeavouring to keep up the 
supply of pork by turning the pigs into the woodland to 
pick up what they can get. A short harvest for 1915 has 
to be faced, and a number of recommendations have been 
drawn up to make it go as far as possible. Among other 
things the export of all foods is to be stopped and the 
import to be encouraged. The new harvest of rye, wheat 
and oats is to be requisitioned, and rations for horses 
and other animals as well as for men fixed. There are 
a great many minor reguiations bearing on the same aspect 
of the question. 

Here is something from which we might pick up 
a wrinkle. It is that more potatoes should be dried, 
and the dried potatoes kept for spring consumption. The 
Government potato department should arrange for the 
supply of the town populations, which should be at least 
lb. per head per day. Maximum prices should be fixed 
for potatoes and pigs, and trade prices should be fixed as 
well as producers’ prices. It is recommended that vigorous 
methods should be taken with game, as money compensation 
has the disadvantage that the whole community suffers 
from the smaller harvest. There are altogether seventeen 
suggestions offered to the German Government by Messrs. 
Kuczynski and Zuntz. They will very well repay careful 
study on the part of those who are interested in the economical 
management of the British food supply. It is mentioned 
incidentally that one of the great inconveniences in German) 
just now is the scarcity of fat. The use of pure animal 
and vegetable oils and fats for industrial purposes has been 
prohibited. It would appear, then, that the enemy is in 
no immediate danger of suffering from starvation. Scarcity 
and high prices there must be, however, and even in this 
extremely fair-minded review of the situation it is to be 
recognised that the pressure upon the vital part of Germany 
is being steadily increased. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Viscountess 

Curzon, only daughter of the late Colonel the Hon. 

Montagu Curzon, who married her cousin, Viscount Curzon, 
only son of Earl Howe. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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T is an ill thing, according to an old proverb, to look a 
gift horse in the mouth, and yet the Government are, so 
to speak, examining the teeth of a whole stud offered to 
them. We earnestly recommend our readers who are 
interested in horse-breeding to turn to the important 

article from Mr. W. Allison, which will be found on page 
724 of this issue. Than Mr. Allison there is no other man 
in Great Britain so well fitted to explain the considerations 
which ought to weigh for and against the acceptance of 
Colonel Hall-Walker’s most generous gift. The only alterna- 
tive to our present system is the maintenance of breeding 
establishments by the State, and it is no rash guess that the 
reason of the hesitation shown in accepting Colonel Hall- 
Walker’s princely gift lies in a reluctance to engage the 
country in such an enterprise as the maintenance of National 
studs. We hope the members of, the Government are 
wise enough to learn something from their own experience. 
The criticism to which they have been most exposed in 
conducting the war is that they have generally done the 
right thing, but almost invariably when it was too late. 
Let them not be too late in resolving what they are going 
to do about national horse-breeding. 


PROFESSOR MIDDLETON has addressed to us a letter 

on behalf of Lord Selborne referring particularly to the 
article on the motor ploughs and tractors which appeared in 
our issue of October 16th, and requesting that our influence 
should be exerted to persuade farmers to make every use 
possible of labour-saving machinery. This, of course, we are 
very willingtodo. The agricultural situation in this country is 
extremely clear, but it presents an extraordinary difficulty. 
Farmers are greatly feeling the shortage of labour, and yet 
it is demanded from them that they should increase their 
production of food stuffs. It has not been found easy to 
replace the farm labourers who have gone to the war, and those 
who recognise that the great national object of the moment 
is winning the war and all lesser objects must be made sub- 
servient to it will not readily adopt any attitude that will 
limit the sphere of recruiting. In other countries women, 
to a large extent, have done the farm work during the war, 
but in this country they do not take kindly to it. At one 
time in our history gangs of women and children were uni- 
versally employed on outdoor work, but of recent years they 
have disappeared from the fields, and the allowances to those 
dependent on soldiers are on so liberal a scale that the working 
women feel no compulsion to go out and work for their own 
sakes. Girl students at horticultural and other colleges have 
gallantly volunteered, but their numbers are not sufficient 
to make their help important. 


WHEREVER possible, therefore, the farmer should employ 

labour-saving machinery. That he is doing so is proved 
by the number of exhibitions and demonstrations that have 
been held during the last autumn. One result has been to 
show that the making of such machinery has received a 
great impetus. To take one example, although the steam 
plough has been with us for a long time, the motor plough 
was very little known in this country a few years ago. We 


were behind some of our Continental friends in this respect, 
but now there is a good chance that we shall overtake them. 
The Board of Agriculture notices four different motor ploughs, 
ranging in price from {£158 to £200 each, whose work has 
been on view in the South of England. They are the Fowler- 
Wyles motor plough, the Wyles motor plough, Martin’s 
Of the three 


motor plough and Crawley’s motor plough. 
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first it is reported that each is easily worked by one man. 
They can turn readily on a four to five yards headland and aie 
better adapted than tractors for small fields, hilly land and 
land on the ridge system. Crawley’s motor plough is also 
self-contained and manipulated by one man. It draws a 
three-furrow plough on all classes of soil at considerable 
speed. No fewer than ten tractors are tabulated. They are 
heavier and more expensive, but a lighter type of machine 
is promised. It is possible for even small farmers to enjoy 
the advantage of these machines if they will agree to co- 
operate one with another. It may, nevertheless, happen 
here, as in France, that they will find it just as convenient for 
one man to own the plough and hire it out. That would 
be more like the English way of doing things. 


[IF anything could increase the general detestation of 

Prussian barbarity it would be the account given by the 
United States Ambassador of the Prussian detention camp 
at Wittenberg. A report upon it was made by a member 
of the Embassy, Mr. Lithgow Osborne, in October, but 
the statement looked so grave that the Ambassador sup- 
pressed it until he had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
facts for himself. This he did, and what he saw fully con- 
firms the report of his colleague. British prisoners are not 
treated as honourable enemies but as criminals. The 
watchman seems to go round at night with a ferocious dog 
to extinguish the lights. The authorities defended this, 
although it would not be tolerated in any other country 
pretending to civilisation. German soldiers, too, appear to 
be encouraged in brutality. One of them struck several 
prisoners, including a cripple, for being slow in getting 
dressed. A non-commissioned German officer struck a 
British medical officer. The prisoners are refused overcoats 
and the feeding and lodging arrangements are, to put it 
mildly, very unsatisfactory. It is not worth while to waste 
breath in arguing about this. The proper way to bring the 
Germans to reason is to apply a little of the Prussian system 
to some of the prisoners at present being pampered in this 
country. 


DESTROYERS. 


We swing out to sea with a shouldering plunge, 
In a cloud of stinging spray ; 

With a heave and a lift and a shuddering slide 
We are breasting the rollers grey. 


Away from the shelter of the Harbour boom, 
Out where the submarines wait ; 

It’s oh! for the sea and the fight that’s yet to be, 
Our lives in the fist of Fate. 


We roll down the Channel, our deck plates all astream, 
‘Watch there, watch, for the foe!” 

We are only out patrolling, just to guard the transports’ way— 
Transports plying to and fro. 


We reel through the seas to the drumming of the wind, 
And the sting of the driving spray. 

We may, with luck, find glory or we may be sent below— 
Down beneath the rollers grey. 


M. G. MEUGENS. 


IN contrast with the German method of treating prisoners 

may be placed the English method as described by a 
neutral journalist. When the German prisoner lands in 
England he is sent to a detention camp and supplied with a 
ration of twenty-four ounces a day of good white flour, or a 
pound of dry biscuit or hard bread. He has half a pound of 
meat and a choice between tea, coffee and cocoa. He has 
vegetables fresh daily and dried peas, beans, lentils or rice. 
Instead of being sent to sleep with other prisoners who have 
typhus fever, as was the case at Wittenberg, the German 
prisoner here comes under very careful sanitary arrangements, 
and cleanliness is encouraged and to some extent enforced. 
Equal attention is paid to the provision of clothing, and money 
sent to him is punctually delivered, while he enjoys the greatest 
freedom in letter writing, being allowed to write to his friends, 
practically speaking, as often as he wishes. It becomes a 
serious question whether it is altogether wise to treat prisoners 
so exceptionally well when our kinsmen in Germany are sub- 
jected to so much cruelty and neglect. If some of the privi- 
leges of the Germans were stopped, and the men made 
thoroughly aware of the reason why, the conditions in places 
like Wittenberg would soon be ameliorated. 
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SIR HERBERT WARREN is one of the most modern of 

our leading intellects, and it is characteristic that, instead 
of continually dwelling on that classic poetry of which he is 
a wonderful interpreter, he should cast his eye over the dis- 
tant limits of the Empire and ascertain what contribution 
they are making to the common stock of literature. On 
Saturday he lectured particularly on the writers of Canada 
and Australia, recommending two books to anyone who has 
not yet been drawn to Colonial verse. These are the “ Oxford 
Book of Canadian Verse’”’ and the “Golden Treasury of 
Australian Verse.’”” In some respects Canada and Australia 
resemble one another. They have been populated by a 
very similar class of emigrant and the first poetry they pro- 
duced came from those who had gone from the shores of 
Britain. But in literature as in other respects the Colonies 
have found their feet. Canada in Bliss Carmen has found 
a poet born in the Dominion. Mr. Douglas Roberts and Mr. 
Theodore Roberts are very worthy compeers. In Australia 
an imperial poet was found in the person of Mr. Douglas 
Sladen, and Mr. Archibald Strong’s ‘‘ Sonnets of the Empire ”’ 
is well worth a place in any library. New Zealand has found 
its bard in Mr. William Pember Reeves. 


MR. McKENNA has very good reason for his declaration 
that extravagant expenditure cannot be tolerated in 
any class at present. Economy has become a vital necessity. 
For this reason the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan of 
issuing bonds in multiples of £1, carrying, after the first 
six months, 5 per cent. interest, will be welcomed, as it 
gives those who are earning unusually large wages at 
munition work a very advantageous opportunity to save 
for the lean years when the war is ended and the munition 
sho»s closed. They will in future days be thankful for 
any effort which is successful in making them provident 
at the present moment. They should understand that the 
extraordinarily large wages they are earning really form a 
heavy tax upon the financial resources of the country, and 
their duty is plain enough. Every capable citizen of the 
Empire at this moment should be doing one of two things, 
either be at the front or at the performance of necessary 
work. Soldiers are not extravagantly paid for facing 
wounds and death, and there is no reason save that which 
lies in the necessity of the country, why munition workers 
should be paid lavishly. We are far, indeed, from suggesting 
that men who are doing their share should be dealt with 
in any cheese-paring spirit, but there is a difference between 
that and giving them double or treble what they would 
earn in ordinary times and under ordinary conditions. 


WHAT applies to the man applies equally to the master. 

In some cases most enormous profits are going into the 
pockets of contractors. Moreover, the system is still deficient 
in many ways, as is proved by the fact that the same piece 
of work is paid for three times over in the case of one man 
as compared with another. We can very well understand 
and forgive discrepancies like these when they arise out of 
the first great rush to get munitions and equipment for the 
Army at any and every cost. It would be unreasonable 
to expect that perfect and complete organisation could 
spring out of chaos, but the time has come now when a 
thorough business oversight and investigation should take 
place, so that prices and profits are adjusted. It would be 
much sounder and more economical to stop some of these 
extra profits than it is to seize a portion of them in the shape 
of additional taxes. Here, again, the right way is in modera- 
tion. The country is in no mood to grudge fair and even 
generous profits to those who are doing necessary work at 
the hour of need ; but when generosity, through carelessness 
or any other fault, passes into prodigality, it is time for a 
sharp enquiry to be made into the business arrangements. 
Of course, we know that work on which the lives and fortunes 
of armies depend must be done with exceptional thoroughness 
and care, so that supervision is needed practically by those 
whose lives have been or will be at stake. The price paid 
must be that for the best article, but it should not be more 
than the best is worth. 


BIRD-LOVERS will rejoice that Mr. Walter E. Collinge. 

an excellent authority, has returned a verdict of innocent 
in regard to the charges brought against the woodpecker 
of injuring forest trees. Of course, he refers chiefly to the 
green woodpecker; the great spotted woodpecker and the 
lesser spotted woodpecker are not sufficiently numerous 
to do much harm, even if they were so inclined. The great 
point is the writer’s certainty that the trees into which the 
woodpeckers bore are invariably unsound. In forty cases 
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which he examined the trees were already injured or decayed. 
An investigation extending over two years shows that of up- 
wards of one hundred trees attacked by these birds, not one 
was sound. ‘In timber measuring,” a keeper said-to him, 
“if [ continually hear woodpecker calls, I generally find I 
am among a lot of unsound timber.’’ The speaker was a 
Surrey man. A Gloucester keeper said he also found that the 
trees bored into by woodpeckers were more or less decaved. 


"THERE can be Jiitle doubt that recruiting suffered a 

check last week on account of the hesitating voice 
which was heard in Parliament. At a time like the present 
the English people cannot do with any speech that is not 
plain, direct and to the purpose. Lord Derby, who has 
given his mind to recruiting in a very remarkable manner 
unravelled ihe knot and made the position of the Government 
clear again, but it is not fair that he should have to do this. 
Lord Derby has done what very few men are capable of 
doing. Most of us require enthusiasm for a method before 
we can advocate it effeciively. He was in a position of 
one who could not and would not profess his belief in the 
voluntary system, but is a believer in national service ; 
yet it has been a point of honour with him that, having 
once pledged his word, he should do for that system which: 
he does not like even more than he would do for one that 
he did like. That is an advantage of having at the head 
of a movement one who has not been trained to seek only 
after his own inierests, but is keen on the point of honou 
almost to the verge of quixotrv. 


LEAVES. 


O leaves in Springtime! pink and green, 
That paint the woodland’s vernal sheen ; 

Like loving hearts, new joys ye bring, 
Fresh hopes of life, new songs to sing ! 


Ah leaves of Autumn! gold and red, 
Your glory o’er the path is shed 

Like noble lives; but not in vain, 
For both renew the world again. 


Dear leaves of Winter! faded, dead, 
Over the Past your wreath is spread ; 
Fall soft, where those beneath the sod 
Sleep the long sleep, that wakes—with God. 
Mora LEE. 


ACCORDING to certain reports which have been received 

it seems that the effect of restrictions on the sale of 
alcohol in munition areas has, generally speaking, been 
admirable. More money is put in the savings bank and more 
is spent on the home. According to the Chief Constables 
who held a conference recently in London, better order and 
behaviour are observable in the streets. The condition of 
the children appears to have been greatly improved. The 
only point on which decisive language is not used is the 
effect on the munition workers themselves. In Russia it 
was estimated that the prohibition of vodka added at least 
25 per cent. to the efficiency of the workmen. No doubt it 
has benefited our men too; but despite all that is said about 
them, the labouring classes of this country are, in reality, 
much more temperate than those in Russia, and drinking 
nowadays, when it is carried to excess, is usually confined to 
a small group of workers. The majority of the men become 
more temperate every year. 


A PLEASANT little function took place at the Fellows’ 

Room at the Royal Botanic Gardens last Saturday 
afternoon. In 1912 two children succeeded in obtaining 
plots close to the fence in the Botanic Gardens and that 
proved the beginning of a spreading movement. Many 
more children followed in 1913, and in 1914 the Duke of 
Teck gave prizes to those who had been most successful. 
On Saturday prizes for 1915 were distributed by the Duchess 
of Teck. There were no fewer than forty entries. It was 
curious that the winners over seven years of age were all 
girls and those under seven all boys—we suppose because 
boys have a wider choice of games as they grow up. We 
believe it would be beneficial if this practice were extended. 
It would be difficult to mention any pursuit more interesting 
and at the same time educational. The child who sows 
a seed or plants a root and learns when to expect the flower 
has acquired a knowledge of fact to which he may add and 
build during all the rest of his days. 
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THEORETICALLY, last season’s pullets should now be 

laying steadily, but it always behoves the small poultry 
keeper to be prepared for a change in their tactics. In many 
cases where only a few hens are kept for home egg produc- 
tion we have heard bitter complaints lately about the young 
birds—that they have been laying irregularly, and now have 
stopped again altogether. The fact is that many amateurs 
have an idea that a laying hen must be very lightly fed. 
On the contrary, she should be fed well, but not to that point 
where she begins to fatten. This rule applies especially to 
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pullets, and an extra handful of grain in the ev ening, warm 
mashes and, above all, a little meat two or three times a 
week in all probability would start them laying regularly 
once more. Nor need the meat be a serious item, for scalded 
sheeps’ lights answer the purpose quite well and most country 
butchers are only glad to be able to dispose of these re gularly 
for a nominal price. In a large household the table scraps 
would often be sufficient to supply the necessaiy stimulus. 
In any case, considering the price of eggs now and its 
probable increase, it is worth while to feed the pullets well. 





WHAT 


ITALY 


IS DOING 


By J. M. DopincTon. 


si UT what is 
Italy 
doing?” 
asks the 
armchair 


critic. ‘‘ Isn’t she 
rather backward ? 
Seems to me _ that 


she is extremely slow 
over her job!”’ 

Slow ? Back- 
ward? The gentle- 
man who thus gives 
voice to his carping 
thoughts makes mani- 
fest his utter ignor- 
ance of the nature 
of Italy’s task. 

He, apparently, 
does not know that 
in delineating her 
southern frontier 
Austria took posses- 
sion of all that mighty 
rampart of peaks 
which dominates the 
valleys of Italy, that 
at every point of 
vantage she con- 
structed vast fortifi- 
cations which she 
believed to be im- 
pregnable, that she 
led up to these by 
military roads skil- 
fully planned and 
amply defended. She 
believed — and the 
world with her—that 
for an Italian army 
to fight its way on- 
ward and upward— 
ever upward—over 
those precipitous 
mountain-flanks, to 
storm those tremen- 
dous fastnesses 
which Nature and 
military skill had 
combined to render 
formidable in the 
extreme was a sheer 
impossibility. ? 

But Italy has 
dared—and done— 
the impossible. Abso- 
lutely regardless of 


the death which 
rained down upon 
them from above, 


her gallant soldiers 
have harnessed them- 
selves by the hundred 
to her .great guns, 
have dragged , them 
up the sheer cliffs of 


ii 
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mountains thousands of feet high, and have hewn 
for them emplacements out of the living rock. 
From their eyries amid snow and ice they have 
battered the enemy’s fortifications about their 
ears. And to the ringing cry of “ Savoia! 
Savoia!” her Alpini, her Bersaglieri, her fiery, 
dark-eyed Sards, have leapt forward, bayonet 
in hand, and with irresistible rush have put to 
flight the armies of the alien. 

Worthy descendants, these, of the men 
ot whom the historian relates: ‘In 1439 
the Venetians, in order to avenge a most 
disastrous defeat inflicted on them by the 
Milanese, not only brought a fleet of half a 
dozen war-galleys and twenty-five smaller craft 
up the Adige as far as Mori, but thence by 
means of rollers and a host of men, together 
with a force of two thousand oxen, actually 
dragged them up this mountain-side until 
they reached the saddle of the crest, when they 
were carefully lowered by ropes and rollers 
to the lake fof Garda]! It was a task of 
fourteen days and cost an enormous sum of 
money; but the result justified the boldness 
and extravagance of the undertaking, for in 
the following year the Venetians, aided by their 
imported galleys, vanquished their former 
opponents, and gained possession of the lake.” 

It is possible that the gentleman who, 
with discontented face, lets his newspaper drop 
by the side of his chair and proceeds to light a 
pipe as he toasts his toes at the blazing fire 
may, in some sweet, peaceful summer-time of 
the long ago, have visited the region of the 
Dolomites. If so, he cannot have forgotten 
those extraordinary peaks, like no other moun- 
tains in the world. They do not run in any 
continuous chain, but stand up, stark and grim, 
in isolated summits of more fantastic form 
than the wildest dreams of a Doré ever con- 
ceived. From their forest beds they soar up 
into the blue ; bare, desolate, forbidding, carved 
by wind and weather into every imaginable shape: 
towers, minarets, obelisks, forms of men and 
of beasts, of a bishop crowned with his mitre, 
of a shepherd leading his flock. And the hues 
which they assume under shifting light and 
shadow, under the beams of the rising sun, 
during the moments of the lingering alpenglow, 
have to be seen in order to be realised. No 
painter’s brush could do justice to that unbeliev- 
ably glorious, kaleidoscopic colouring. 

Perhaps our critic of the armchair may 
remember the rock pinnacles in the immediate 
vicinity of the Rosengarten, above the Karer 
See? Hardly an ideal terrain for armies, is 
it, friend ? 

Perhaps he may have followed the windings 
of the Rolle Pass to San Martino di Castrozza ? 
Beautiful San Martino, situated at the base of 
the Pala group of the Dolomites. Ancient 
San Martino, once the seat of a Cistercian 
monastery, some of which still remains ; whose 
hotels Dolomiten and Albergo Rosetta are 
adapted to their present use from parts of the 
ancient edifice. Are? Were. For in their 
retreat before the fighting men of Italy the 
Austrians laid waste beautiful San Martino 
and gave its buildings, old and new alike, to 
the flames. 

From the summit of the Pass he may have 
gazed upon that marvellous view of the Cima 
di Vezzana and the Cimone della Pala, loftiest 
of the Pala group of peaks, with Latemar and 
Rosengarten to the west, and, far away on the 
horizon, the glaciers of the Oetzthal and the 
faint white shadow of the Ortler. The Pala 
stands 9,556ft. above sea level, at her base 
lies a great military road, and here some of 
the’ fiercest fighting of the whole war is now 
going on. 

No doubt he has fravelled up the great 
Ampezzo road and gazed down upon the waters 
of the Diirren See, in whose green depths 
is reflected the finest glacier in all the Dolomite 
country—that of magnificent Monte Cristallo, 
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whose snowy summit 
glitters in the sun- 
light. Upon those 
precipitous flanks, 
upon those towering 
peaks the armies of 
Italy are gathered— 
slowly, but surely, 
they are advancing. 
Here the great circle 
of fortifications was 
believed by the Aus- 
trians to be abso- 
lutely impregnable. 
But they did not 
reckon upon the 
calibre of the Italian 
guns or the mettle of 
the Italian men. 
Those proud towers 
and bastions are 
now levelled to the 
ground. 

Passing under 
the shadow of the 
great peaks, watching 
the play of light and 
shade upon _ those 
stupendous heights, 
our friend arrives at 
Schluderbach. In 
front of him the Hohe 
Gaisl, the Rothwand, 
the Croda Rossa— 
for by all three names 
the mountain is known—uprears its rocky head. Ah, 
well! the Croda Rossa will be its sole appellation in future, 
for up that great military road at its foot, constructed by its 
then Austrian masters, the irresistible army of Italy draws 
nearer and ever more near. 

The difficulties which it faces—and surmounts 


THE 


are such 


as only men of giant hearts could meet and conquer. Can 
our critical friend even faintly picture to himself what, 


for instance, must be the commissariat difficulties in 
such a land? The ordinary transport, the victualling of 
large bodies of men 
let alone the haulage 
of the great guns? I 
remember seeing the 
bedding of a moun- 
tain hut being 
dragged up a rough 
track in the Vagolet 
Valley _near Campi- 
tello. The horse was 
drawing a cart about 
the size of a wheel- 
barrow, yet so steep 
and rocky was the 
road that the animal 
was completely 
winded at every 
hundred yards. And 
the difficulty of that 
track is a mere baga- 
telle in comparison 
with those that the 
army has to face. 

It faces all, it 
surmounts all. Slowly, 
but unfalteringly, it 
presses onward. 

Campitello is 
once more in Italian 
hands, beautiful San 
Martino and its sur- 
rounding mountains 
after the fiercest of 
fighting are once 
more joined to the 
Motherland. From 
the magnificent Vago- 
let Towers on the 
Rosengarten the 
Italians now com- 
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SCHLUDERBACH. 


military road over the Karer Pass. The immense fortifica- 
tions of Schluderbach now shattered, onward, cver onward, 
presses our gallant Ally. 

Do you still ask what Italy is 
the cosy armchair? Amid the savage peaks of the 
Dolomites, in the wild ravines of Treniino, upon the 
snow and ice of the Stelvio Pass, among the terrific fast- 
nesses of the Carnic Alps, by the rushing Isonzo River 
her sons are pressing onward, are battling, are dying, 
that Italy—-and England—may live ! 


doing, friend of 
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SCHLUDERBACH WITH MONTE CRISTALLO. 


The Italians are converging on to this point and have troops on the mountains in the background 
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THE LEDBURN BLOODHOUNDS. 


O the intelligent person 
who treats his dogs 
not merely as 
machines _minister- 
ing to his pleasures 
in the field, or as 

serfs for the purpose of proteci- 
ing his belongings, linking up 
the past with the present by 


tracing the transmission of 
characteristics, mental and 
physical, through successive 
generations must always’ be 
a fascinating pursuit. On a 
microcosmic scale one may 


indulge the habit in his own 
kennels, but the interest is in- 
tensified if he can carry the 
investigation back through the 
ceaturies Over forty years 
ago, in a history of French 
hounds, Count Le Couteulx de 
Canteleu, writing of the St. 
Huberts, said they were de- 
sceaded from the famous Belgian 
hounds of which Silius Italicus 
speaks, and which he mentions 
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AND PLAYFUL. 
as being excellent lymers for unharbour- 
ing wild boar. The most highly esteemed 
were the black-coated ones, which were 
generally of a slightly reddish black, 
with tan marks over the eyes and on the 
legs and feet, long, pendulous ears, well 
shaped but rather long loins, and pos- 
sessing great hunting qualities, particu- 
larly that of keeping true to the scent. 
Here we have also a description of the 
latter descendants of the black St. 
Huberts, the bloodhounds. That the 
colour has been preserved is, perhaps, 
not remarkable, but two points which 
were observable in the Belgian hounds 
appear in our own bloodhounds, which 
are fairly long in the loins and have to 
a remarkable degree the excellent faculty 
of not changing. 

As regards the first point, | know 
some, with an eye schooled to fox- 
hounds, would like to get them shorte1 


in the back, thereby sacrificing one 
of the oldest peculiarities of forma- 
tion. Were great pace a desideratum 


in the bloodhound, I daresay this wish 
would be worthy of encouragement, but 
so long as they are not needed to hunt 
the fox I would have any violent 
change, believing in keeping the different 
races of hounds distinct. One cannot 
help the feeling that in achieving the 
foxhound form we should be sacrificing 


not 
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that fine nose which is such a treasured 
possession of the bloodhound, and so 
long as his function is that of hunting 
man or unharbouring deer or wild boar, 
or tracking wounded quarry, I should 
not like to incur the risk. 

As a matter of fact, the blood- 
hound has much more speed than those 
who judge him merely by his lines 
would have us believe. Remember 
what Whyte Melville said of Lord 
Wolverton’s Ranston bloodhounds : 
‘Full, sonorous and musical, it is not 
extravagant to compare these deep- 
mouthed notes with the peal of an 
organ in a cathedral. Yet they run a 
tremendous pace. Stride, courage and 
condition (the last essential requiring 
constant care) enable them to sustain 
such speed over the open as to make a 
good horse look foolish ; while among 
enclosures they charge the fences in line 
like a squadron of heavy dragoons. 
Yet, for all this fire and mettle in chase, 
they are sad cowards under pressure 
fromacrowd. A whip cracked hurriedly, 
a horse galloping in their track, even an 
injudicious rate, will make the best of 
them shy for half a day. Only by 
thorough knowledge of his favourites, 
and patient deference to their prejudices, 
has Lord Wolverton obtained their con- 
fidence, and it is wonderful how his 
perseverance is rewarded.” The inde- 
pendence of these hounds makes them 
resent excessive handling unless they 
have been carefully broken to such 
methods. Knowledge of this peculiarity 
made Mr. J. Nevill Fitt, in whose ‘‘ Covert 
Side Sketches’ (1878) is a_ sensible 
chapter on the subject, reach the conclu- 
sion, shared by some of-the soundest pre- 
sent-day authorities, that they are out of 
place in a pack. Used as the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley used them, either to drive 
game to the rifle or to retrieve it when 
wounded, they are invaluable. More- 
over, Mr. Fitt pointed out wisely that 
in hunting man, if their nose only 
enables them to keep the line, pace is 
very little object, for thieves or free- 
booters, having secured their prey, 
would make straight for some place of 
security and hide there, so that if the 
hound would only take his master to 
the spot with certainty, the pace and 
style in which he did the work would 
be of small importance indeed. This 
view has been amply substantiated by 
modern police practice, and if Mr. Fitt 
had ever contemplated the cold lines 
upon which a hound is now asked te 
work, his opinion would only have been 
strengthened. If a hound is to carry a 
line ten, twelve or more hours cold, as 
he is now expected to do, pace is 
obviously both out of the question and 
impossible. What are most wanted are 
perseverance, capacity to hold the scent, 
and freedom from change. 

Whether the nature of bloodhounds 
was different when Mr. Fitt wrote, or 
an unreasoning prejudice still survived, 
I cannot say, but I notice a sort of 
feeling prevailed about the advisability 
of letting a hunted man reach refuge in 
a tree before hounds could come up to 
him. I have never heard of a hound 
yet that could not be loosed with im- 
punity on the track of a child, so 
amiable are they in disposition and so 
indifferent to any further proceedings 
when the quarry is caught. Alike with 
others of their kind or human beings, 
they are the friendliest persons imagin- 
able. Mrs. Edmunds, whose kennels 
are illustrated this week, gives me 
a case in point. Her bitch Playful, 
when her own litter was five weeks 
old, recently helped to rear two 
Pekingese puppies in whom their fickle 
mother had lost all interest. True, she 
showed little affection for this addition 
to her family, but at th2 same time she 
was quite content to give them a start 
in life, and after she had fed them she 
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would trot off to see 
how her own boisterous 
offspring were progress- 
ing. This same family, 
bv the way, with Mr. 
Mangin’s Hordle 
Laertes as sire, at the 
age of six months are 
teeming with quality, 
promise to grow into 
extra big hounds, and 
track exceptionally well, 
throwing their tongues 
like beagles and dis- 
playing a _ desperate 
keenness. 

In the course of a 
few years Mrs. Edmunds 
has come into the front 
rank of breeders, and 
the hounds, bearing the 
prefix of her home near 
Leighton Buzzard, take 
a goodly toll of the 
prizes at any of the prin- 
cipal shows. At the 
moment the kennels are 
not as thickly popu- 
lated as usual, contain- 
ing but three couples of 
adults and as many 
puppies, but when one 
has the quality and 
blood, numbers are a 
matter of indifference. 
This is a far wiser plan 
than cumbering up the 
place with a lot of in- 
different stuff in the 
hope that out of many 
may come something 
good. 

The chief dog, 
until he died recently, 
was Champion Ledburn 
Beau Brummel, whose 
size alone would make 
him conspicuous if he 
had not had a wonderful 
head, beautiful 
shoulders and front, ex- 
cellent loins and heavy, 
straight bone carried 
well down. I should 
think he was one of the 
biggest hounds we have 
had, as he weighed quite 
126lb., but it was sound 
solid bone. and muscle 
that does it. I have 
never seen him _ put 
down in “ fresh’ con- 
dition. His two sisters, 
Champion Solace and 
Clampion Ledburn 
Binnacle, are another 
couple that would dig- 
nify any kennel, and 
from point of merit it 
is not easy to separate 
them. Ledburn 
Brigadier, the eighteen- 
months-old son of the 
latter, is improving 
daily into a really fine 
hound. As sound as a 
bell, he has the great 
strength and depth of 
muzzle that are so 
pleasing. 

It was a rare piece 
of fortune that brought 
Playful into Mrs. 
Edmunds’ ownership, 
as she will rank among 
our most noted brood 
bitches, her produce, 
by Champion Solly, in- 
cluding the above 
hounds and a number 
of others of high rank, 
including Champion 
Ledburn Barbara and 
Ledburn Barrister. A 
study of her pedigree 
goes to prove that 
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judicious _ in - breeding 
has its rewards. She 
was by Champion 
Porthos, grandson on 
one side of Champion 
Panther, and on the 
other of Champion 
Hordle Hercules. 
Panther was by Mr. 
Edwin Brough’s Cham- 
pion Bono, and, speak- 
ing from memory, I 
fancy Hercules was a 
grandson of the same 
hound. Playful’s 
mother, Chatley 
Emerald, was a grand- 
daughter of Panther, 
and her dam was only 
the second generation 
from Bono. Then, com- 
ing back to Beau 
Brummel and _ his 
brothers and _ sisters, 
their sire, Champion 
Solly, was also a grand- 
son of Champion 
Panther. 

It has been seen 
that the bloodhound 
has a_ reputation of 
being somewhat head- 
strong and independent. 
Certainly, many are 
either ring shy or un- 
mannerly, failing to do 
themselves justice in 
public. That these fail- 
ings can be overcome 
was demonstrated by 
Mr. Brough when he was 
among exhibitors, and 
Mrs. Edmunds has als’ 
given us plenty of 
evidence that it is the 
trainer who is more at 
fault than the hound, 
hers having irreproach- 
able manners either at 
shows or among traffic. 
No dogs of any breed 
could be under better 
contro] than hers. | 
begged her to impart to 
me the secret, and her 
reply is what one would 
expect. “‘ [consider the 
reason is,’ she says, 
“that my hounds have 
implicit confidence in 
me. 

From the moment 
they are born [I look 
after them entirely, and 
they get to know very 
soon that if they do as 
they are told no harm 
will happen to them. 
Another thing to be 
careful about the first 
time they go on a 
journey is never to pull 
at them, but pat and 
talk to them, and they 
will follow without any 
trouble. [always notice 
that the hounds who 
show the worst have 
tight collars and are 
hauled about instead of 
being given the chance 
to follow. 

My advice to 
people who wish their 
hounds to show well is 
to imagine themselves 
riding a very light 
mouthed horse in a very 
heavy bridle. [| think 
one of the surest ways 
of spoiling a hound and 
making him a nervous 
fool is constantly to 
lead him in a town 
where all the curs can 
run after him.” 
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NATURE IN JAPANESE DECORATION. 


N opportunity is afforded 
during the next fort- 
studying 
phases. of 


night of 

certain 
Japanese art under 
such favourable conditions as 
are not likely to recur for a 
long time to come. Certain of 
the foremost members of the 
Japanese community in Lon- 
having bethought them- 
of aiding the British 


Red Cross Society by organis- 


don, 


selves 


ing, at their own expense, an 
of objects of their 
this 
country, issued an appeal to 


exhibition 


country’s art owned in 


English collectors, which met 


with a most favourable re- 
sponse, some seventy owners, 
including Her Majesty the 


Queen, placing their collections 
entirely at the disposal of the 
The result of a 

these 


committee. 

selection from is a sur- 
prise, even to those best quali- 
fied to judge, who were unaware 


of the excellence of the wares 


that had found a home over 
here. The collection having 


been set out with great taste, 
under the direction of Mr. K. 
Tomita, at 127, New Bond 
Street, W., in rooms _ placed 
gratuitously at the disposal of 
the committee, most 


erudite catalogue having been 


and a 


CROW, BY 
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compiled as a labour of love by that adept at the art, Mr. H. L. 


Joly, the public has now a rare opportunity of seeing what 
Japanese workers can do and benefiting a great charity. 


Much nonsense has been written in the text books, from the 
earliest to the latest, as to the extraordinary merits of the 
Japanese craftsman, who is alleged to have no equal so far as 
esthetic perception and endowments are concerned, and to be 


the possessor 
of gifts which 
are the pro- 
perty of only 
the rarest and 
most talented 
of artists. He 
is credited, 
for instance, 
in one of the 
latest 

cations, 


publi- 
with 
possessing “‘a 
perception of 
harmonies 
and rhythms 
not heard by 
the common 
ear and the 
power to in- 
terpret life in 
terms of a 
and 
beauti- 


finer 
more 
ful order than 
practical life 
has ever 
seen.” The 

that, 

as one of the 

gifted Orien- 

tal races. 

which include 
China and A 
Persia, he 


fact is 


WRITING 


TABLE 


IN 


BLACK 
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LACQUER, DECORATED 


starts with the possession of a 
perception of beauty of form, 
colour and composition that is 
seldom inherited by his Western 


brothers. He _ has, further, 
that most desirable trait so 
ofttimes lacking in modern 


craftsmen, that whatever h« 
sets his hand to he does it with 
all his might. 

Again, those who produced 
the exhibits now under review 
lived in a country and at a 
time where isolation from thx 
rest of the world imparted a: 
individuality to their products 
They were, too, in the enjoy 
ment of privileges such as fey 
in later ages possess—a_ fre 
hand as regards time, materia 
and design, from a patron wh 
only required that the bes 
should be the result. 

With such advantages an 
working under such conditions 
it is examin 
shortly one phase of the crafts 


interesting to 


man’s work, namely, his un- 
doubtedly intimate and unusua 
association with outdoor natur 
and country life, an examina 
tion that has not hitherto, to 
my knowledge, been under 
taken to any extent by his 
admirers either here or in his 
own country. 

It is said that in Japan 


KYOSAI. 
‘ecitlia Rose. 

the very opposite usually happens to that which occurs in other 
countries, and this would certainly appear to be the case as 
regards the commissioning of an object of art or the employ- 
ment of a workman to make it. The main objects in this 
exhibition divide themselves under two headings : those designed 
for the use of the aristocracy, namely,” lacquer, sword furniture 
and the like; and those created for the populace, which are 
practically 
here confined 
to the colour 
prints. It is 
towards the 
first named of 
these only 
that 
remarks are 


our 


directed. 

A prince, 
one would 
imagine, 
would 
tainly 
his views as 
to the decora- 
tion of a box 
in which he 
proposed to 


cer- 
voice 


send an im- 
portant = pre- 
sent, or a 
writing case 
which 
be in his dail\ 
and 


would 


use ; 
knight, whi 
alone had tl: 
privilege 0! 
wearing not 
but tw 
swords, woul 


one 
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and have a word in the decoration of an article to be worn by 
him at every Court ceremony. Hence a preference for certain 
patterns and designs should have become stereotyped in a society 
bound by the most rigorous conventionalities, and any that 
ventured outside these limits would neither be accepted nor 
worn. But what do we find ? Why, that motives connected with 
“ high life”? are, if we omit such designs as those of family 
crests or badges, the exception rather than the rule, and looking 
through the thousand pieces exposed here, for one subject that 
ceals with “an emperor and his countess”’ (Inro 205), or ‘‘a 
noble’s hunt with huntsmen and animals ’’ (Sword guard 1246) 
we have a dozen at the plebeian end of the scale, such as a ‘‘ Groom 
Cleaning the Legs of a Horse”’ (Inro 249), or a ‘‘ Girl Stooping to 


examine a Horse’s Hoof”’ (Sword guard 603), with on the reverse 
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SWORD 
With Suzuti grass bending under the wind in 
moonlight, by Otsukit Mitsu Yoshi. (Lent by the 
Japanese Ambassador. the Marquess Inouyé.) 


SHINGEN 


side a peasant trudging home by moonlight. Two other apt 
instances may be found in, first, Mr. Raphael’s ‘“‘ Chabako ”’ 
(Lacquer 124), a box used in a most important tea ceremony, 
which was made for a Prince of Awa in the seventeenth century, 
and yet has the lid decorated with “a peasant smoking in a 
rice field’’; and, secondly, the dozen objects loaned by the Am- 
bassador, the Marquis Inouyé, in which the decorative motives 
upon no less than eight are taken from natural history, having 
such simple objects as rabbits under the autumn moon, a cow 
and calf, grass bending in the wind in the moonlight, mandarin 
ducks in a stream, and a dragon fly and a bamboo by a rocky 
stream. It is the more remarkable when we consider that most 
of these craftsmen inhabited one or other of the two capitals 
or were domiciled in their lords’ castles, vet one and all would 
seem to have felt it incumbent upon them to draw their subjects 
from Nature and to weave round them sentiment not perhaps 
always apparent to the foreign student. Thus we have such 
apparently incongruous partnerships as a horse and a cobweb, 
a centipede and a wheel, double gourds and_ wild 
eyes, a spade and a willow leaf, stirrups and 

saddles and cherry blossom, and the utilisation for an 
ornament of such unlooked-for articles as deers’ antlers, wine 
cups, oars, thread-spools, ladies’ handwriting and envelopes 


boars’ 


grasses, 


of letters. 

The life of the people, too, is portrayed in infinite variety. 
For instance, a maritime race such as the Japanese finds expres- 
sion in ‘‘ fishermen handling their nets,’’ ‘‘ salt burners on th: 
beach,” ‘‘ cherry blossom on a net,” “ the five sails,” ‘ sea- 
shells on a muddy ground,” and for the purpose of decoration, 
lines, grapnel and_ ropes, lobsters, starfish, 


6“ 


fishing rods and 
eels, mackerel and shrimps. 

Animal life, too, descends to its most insignificant members, 
such as water beetles, fireflies, centipedes, earwigs, wasps, spiders 
and ants. 

In Chinese art, which is always held up as the supreme 
ideal for decorators, the range of the floral kingdom is practically 
limited to the peony, the chrysanthemum, the camellia and 
the rose, and these are oftentimes conventionalised bey ond recog- 
nition; but the Japanese enlists in his service such modest 
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members as the violet, dandelion, saxifrage, wild pink, gentian, 
end the reeds and grasses of the field, which he separates into 
the herbs of the various seasons. So, 
artist contents 
crane, 


too, while the Chinese 
himself with 
pheasant, mandarin duck and phoenix, his 
Japanese confrére runs through a gamut which includes, in 
the collection before us, the swallow, dove, woodpecker, eagle, 


repetitions ad nauseam of the 
peacock, 


cuckoo, heron, jay, snipe and godwit. 

Religion may have had somewhat to do with this going 
forth to Nature, for the Buddhist creed has always laid stress 
upon its contemplation in all its aspects as a discipline to the 
soul and a means of purging the spirit of all the calls of the flesh, 
the beauties of Nature being mirrors in which the disciple sees 
the miracle of his own soul repeated; but we prefer to think 
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of this humble, for humble it is, resort to Nature as one of the 
many delightful innate traits which we find in the Japanese 
character, a trait which is admirably expressed on a sword 
of Mr. Joly’s, which 
It portrays on either face two of the 
sights of 
Hirayama and the autumn 
inscribed ‘‘ I, Ichinomiya Nagatsune, attempted this once when 
I was voung after a picture of Okyo and now I have again 
tried! to-do: 1t.”” Marcus B. Hvtsu. 


guard emanates from one of Japan's 


finest workers in metal. 
Snow on 


eight celebrated Omi, namely, lingering 


moon at Ishivamadera, and_ is 





IN THE GARDEN. 


SIMPLE SUNDIALS. 


By CoLonEL F. P. Wasuineton, R.E., F.R.G.S. 
LABORATE sundials, due regard being had to their 
position, artistic appearance and amount of information 
recorded on them, may, and often do, entail lengthy 
and complicated calculations as well as considerable 
expense; but simple horizontal and vertical dials 
may easily be constructed, as described in the follow- 
ing article, with no more technical assistance than is usually 
available in every village. 


THE HORIZONTAL DIAL. 


The first consideration is as to the selection of the site. 
The ideal position is, of course, that in which the sun 
shines upon the dial from rising to setting, but, as this is 
rarely obtainable, that site should be chosen which is 
open to the greatest amount of sunshine, preferably in the 
afternoon. 

The site having been selected, the pedestal to carry the dial 
can be constructed either of brickwork, stone or concrete, care 
being taken that the upper surface on which the dial is to be 
placed is made truly level. It will be found convenient to make 
this upper surface of a circular shape, the exact position of the 
due south point not having been so far determined. For a 
square dial plate of one foot side this circular surface should have 
a diameter of at least 1/{t. 6in. 
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To construct and set the dial the two essential requirements 
are :— 

1. Knowledge of the latitude of the site. 

2. Determination of the meridian line passing through the 

site. 

1. If the latitude cannot be found from the best available 
atlas, it can be ascertained accurately from the 6in. ordnance 

. map of the 
locality. 

2. To deter- 
mine the direc- 
tion of the meri- 
dian line, cover 
the upper sur- 
ace cf the 


pedestal with 
white cartridge 


or drawing 
paper, leaving a 
margin of about 
lin. uncovered. 





At the central 
point O (see 
Fig. 1 of this 
article), which 


should coincide 
with the central 
point of the 
pedestal top, set 
up a pin or rod 
(about 6in. to 
8 in. long) per- 
pendicularly ; 
and at about two 
hours before noon mark on the paper the point C where the 
shadow of the pinhead falls. From O as a centre with 
radius OC, describe the arc CDE, and mark the point F 
where the shadow of the pin-head falls on it aftey noon. 
Join CF and bisect it in G. Then the straight line passing 
through G and O will be the meridian line, which must be 
produced in both directions, and its cutting on the edges of 
the circular surface be marked N. S., S. being the south. To 
ensure accuracy this operation should be repeated on two or 
three consecutive days, and the meridian line then scored on 
the pedestal top. 

Having accertained the latitude and the direction of the 
meridian line, we can now proceed to the construction of the dial ; 
and it will be found be:t to make a model of the same in card- 
board, which will serve as a pattern for carrying out the work 
in metal, wood, stone or other material. 

The sundial consists of two portions : the dial plate, on which 
are marked the hour lines coinciding with the shadows cast by 
the gnomon at different periods of time; and the gnomon, o1 
style, a right-angled triangular plate placed perpendicularly on 
the dial plate in the plane of the meridian. 

Now take a sheet of cardboard to represent the dial plate 
(see Fig. 2) 1ft. square, a convenient size for a small dial, 
and draw a 
straight line AB 
through the 
centre parallel 
to one side, to 
represent the 
meridian line. 
In this line 
mark O about 
31m. OF 41n'. 
from B. From 
another piece of 
cardboard cut 
out the gnomon, 
a right -angled 
triangle CDE, 
making the 
angle CED 
equal to the 
latitude of the 
site, and place 
it on the plate 
and perpendicu- 
lar to it, so that 
the side ED is 
on the line OA, 





FIG. 1. 























PLAN OP DIAL PL Te 


with the point 
E at O. 

This gno- 
mon must. be 


fixed firmly in 
position by 
sealing - wax, 
glue, or supports 
on either side, 
and it must be 
truly perpen- 
dicular to the 
dial plate. 
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To obtain the marking of the hour lines we must now place 
the dial just constructed on the pedestal top, so that the dial 
line AB coincides with the meridian line NS, the centre of the 
plate being immediately over the centre of the pedestal and the 
point E of the gnomon to the south. At noon the sun passes the 
meridian of the site, and the shadow of the gnomon will then 
coincide with the line OA, which should be marked XII at its 
extremities. One hour after noon note where the shadow of the 
gnomon cuts the edge of the plate. Join this point and O and 
mark it I. Two hours after noon note where the shadow cuts the 
plate edge. Join this point and O and mark it II; and so on 
with IlI, IV and V. The VI o’clock line is drawn thiough O 
at right angles to the meridian line. The hour lines for VII to 
XII a.m. may be drawn in inverse order, the angle XII O XI 
being equal to XII O 1; XII O X equal tc XII O II and so on. 
By producing the lines IV O, V O p.m. to the opposite plate edge 
we obtain the lines for 1V and Va.m. Similarly the productions 
of VITO, VIII O a.m. gives the lines for VIL and VIII p.m. The 
half and quarter hour divisions may be obtained in the same 
manner as the hour lines, viz., by noting the positions of the 
shadows at the proper intervals of time. 

If the operations above described have been carried out 
with care and accuracy we shall now have a correct model of a 
horizontal sundial facing due south for the site selected, which 
may be used as a pattern for the construction of the finished 
instrument, which must be securely fixed on the pedestal, care 
being taken that the XII—XI1 line is truly in the meridian. 


THE VERTICAL DIAL. 

When ro site suitable for a horizontal dial can be selected, a 
vertical dial may be placed on a wall or gable end of a building 
facing south. The two essential requirements are: 1. Knowledge 
of the latitude of the site. 2. Ensuring that the dial plate 
faces due south. 

1. The latitude can be found as previously described. 
2. To ascertain whether the wall on which the dial is to be 
placed faces due south, carry out on the ground in front of it 
the process for 
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FIG. 3. 


finding the meri- 
dian line as in . 
the case of the XH 
horizontal dial, 
and produce the 
line to the wall. LV 
If this line is at 
right angles to 
the line of the 
direction of the Pit Va 
wall, then the 
latter faces due 
south; but if on 
not, and_ the « 
divergence is Win e Ny 
but slight, a sur- 
face must be 
prepared on the 
wall either by 
cutting into the 
brickwork, or | xX Xt XH \ tt (ul 
by planting on vi 
the wall a wedge- 
shaped bed of 
wood or cement 
so that the dial 
plate resting on 
this shall face 
due south. 

To con- 
struct the model 
take the card- 
board sheet as 
before, trft. 
square (see 
Fig. 3), and draw 
a straight line 
AB through the 
centre parallel to 
one side. This will be the XII o’clock line. In this line 
mark the point O, 3in. or gin. from A. Make the gnomon 
a right angled triangle CDE with the angle DCE equal to 
the co-latitude (7.e., go° —lat.) of the site, and fix it on the 
dial plate and perpendicular to it, the point C being at O 
and the side CD on OB. Plant the dial so constructed on the 
prepared surface so that the XII-XII is vertical, the point C 
being uppermost. Then mark the shadow lines for the different 
hours, etc., as already described for the horizontal dial. The 
VI-VI line should be drawn through O at right angles to the NII 
XIT line. The finished instruments may be made in zinc, gun- 
metal, copper, slate, stone, or any close grained wood. If zine 
is used the dial plate may be painted white, the hour lines and 
numerals being in black. In gunmetal or copper the lines, etc. 
should be engraved. The thickness of the gnomon should be 
the same both in the model and the completed instrument, 
otherwise a small parallel error may arise. If the position of 
the vertical dial is high above the ground level a large skeleton 
gnomon may be used, the hour lines and numerals being painted. 
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on the wall surface. <A fine example of this may be seen in the 
Hotel des Invalides, Paris. 

The small difficulties which will surely present themselves 
to those out of practice, or not well versed in drawing nice adjust- 
ment and accurate time observation, must not be taken too 
seriously nor as insuperable. If the first model is not satisfactory, 
a second or even a third must be constructed, carrying out all 
the various steps de novo. If the instructions given are carefully 
attended to, a quite satisfactory instrument will result, which will 
record suntime correctly. And here the mention of suntime 
leads to a caution as to the discrepancy between mean time 
and suntime, which, without explanation, may cause doubt to 
be thrown upon the accuracy of the dial. Owing to the irregu- 
larity of the sun’s motion, the period of time elapsing between the 
passage of the sun across the same meridian on two consecutive 
days is not exactly twenty-four hours as measured by the clock. 
Only on four days in the year, viz., April 16th, June 15th, 
September 2nd and December 26th, does noon by suntime coincide 





EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY SUNDIAL AT BLICKLING. 
with noon as shown by the local mean time clock. On all other 
days suntime is either in advance or in retard of local mean time, 
the discrepancy being sometimes as great as fifteen or sixteen 
minutes. To obtain mean time this discrepancy, which is named 
‘Equation of Time,’ and is given in Whitaker’s Almanack for 
every day in the year, must be added to or subtracted from sun- 
time, according as the sun is after or before the clock. And if, 
as is frequently the case, Greenwich time is used as mean time 
in the locality, a still further correction must be applied in order 
to reconcile the already corrected dial time with the time kept 
in the locality. This correction, at the rate of four seconds of 
time for each minute of difference of longitude, is to be added if 
the site is to the west of Greenwich, and deducted if to the east. 
As in the case of the latitude, the longitude of the site can be 
ascertained from the 6in. ordnance map. 

Should any of my readers undertake the construction of 
the dials described, the writer of this article would always be 
glad to explain and advise as to any difficulties experienced ; 
and, for the information of those with some mathematical 
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AT NORMANTON, 

knowledge, it may be stated that the laying down of the hour lines 
would be more satisfactorily and accurately carried out by the 
use of certain formule and tables (to be obtained on application), 
which also furnish the means of constructing vertical dials for 
walls declining considerably from due south exposure. 
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VASE USED AS DIAL SUPPORT 
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HALL, 


NORFOLK, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


COLON EL WATSON KENNEDY. 2 





IVETON HALL lies a little more than a mile 

from the sea on the north-east coast of Nor- 

folk, and less than a mile from Cley—once a 

port with considerable trade, to whose early 

wealth its church, one of the finest on the coast, 

bears witness, as it towers above the wide salt marshes. Cley 
itself has little shelter, harried by the winds from the North 
Sea, and guarded by a barrier of sand hills from possible 
inundation such as that of 1897, when one day “ between 
eight o’clock and noon the crests of the breakers were visible 
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to an unusual extent above the ridge of the sea wall. Presently 
a rent was made, speedily to be followed by others, and mighty 


waves coursed inland, filling ihe dykes and looding the 
marshes. To sucha height did the water rise that the waves in 


some cases broke against the upper storeys of the houses, 
flowed out by the back doors and destroyed the buildings and 
garden produce in the rear.” Wiveton, however, is out of 
reach of the siege of the North Sea, and the flower gardens and 
trees of the Hall seem none the worse for its neighbourhood. 
The Hall is one of those less important country houses which 
have escaped history 
and the county his- 
torian, and of which 
the local archeo- 
logical society has 
little to say. The de 
Rooses had a_ small 
house here on_ this 
site in the twelfth 
century, and an old 
piece of walling out- 
side may be part of 
this vanished house. 
“ There was the usual 
subterranean passage 
beneath, certainly 
there was an open- 
ing in the cellar 
which led to some- 
where. As there was 
a Carmelite monastery 
in the neighbourhood, 
it is probable that 
the ‘passage’ was 
part of the great 
drain which led 
thence to the marsh.” 
The small seven- 
teenth century house 
to which Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber has added 
wing is conveniently 
dated by two pieces 
of evidence—a garden 
door dated 1652, and 
the date 1653 on the 
door from the hall to 


the garden, © which 
also bears a_ brass 


plate with the initials 


I.G.F. linked by a 
knot. <A seventeenth 
century tomb in the 
church remembers 
John Gifford, and 
there is preserved at 
Wiveton a con- 
veyance of March 
28th, 1651, ‘from 


Edmund Britisse of 
Baronsthorpe, Nor- 
folk, Simon Britisse, 
Ralph Bishop — of 
Wiveton and Anne 
his wife of the one 
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Copyright. FROM 
Gifford the younger, of Gloucester, Gent.” The old 
house, H-shaped in plan, has the finialled gables with 
curved coping which might have been built at any time 
during the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century, but 
the pedimented window cases and porch on the east front 
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mark it as touched by the spirit of the later Renaissance. 
The walls are of knapped flint. Stone was so scanty in East 
Anglia that brick was customary for mullioning and coping : 
in the case of Wiveton the gable coping and window and 
door cases have been cemented to give them the appearance 
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baluster staircase with solid block 
treads and tall newel posts. The 
remaining interior original features 
are the wainscot and = chimney- 
piece in Colonel Watson Kennedy’s 
room and the — smoking - room. 

Both  chimneypieces show _ the 

GROUND FLOOR absence of carving and _ that 
elaborate geometry of moulded 

PLAN. panelling relieved by split bulbous 
ornament and “‘ jewelling’’ which 
characterises the Jacobean period. 
It is provincial joinery and_ tra- 
ditional design, with no sign of the 
influence of Inigo Jones and Webb 
in its motifs and methods. 

To the north of this old block 
were the offices, of which the 
arrangement has been modified 

my ama” ¥ by Mr. Guy Dawber’s additions 

in 1907-9: these are distinguished 

Adar wiv by black lines on the plan from 

eae aes, the older work, which is hatched. 

1" The chief defect of the old house 
He BE CZ : F pane oc 

was its lack of a_ large living- 

room, and this has been remedied 
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———_ in the new wing given over on 
SMOKIN uy | he : l oor ‘ ee é 
pike ec | al the ground floor to a spacious 

ah drawing and _ billiard-room, divided by a folding door, 


so that the whole forms one room 5oft. long. This 


of stone, and there 
is no stone used 
except for the balls 
of the finials and 
kneelers. On the 
southern gable of the 
east front this coat 
of cement has been 
omitted or cleaned 
off, exposing the 
brickwork. 

When John 
Gifford was building 
his house, sash 
windows were not in 
use in England, and 
transomed windows 
are in the majority 
at Wiveton, but 
with their original 
brick mullions _ re- 
placed by wood in 
most cases, and the 
original small leaded 
quarries by _ larger 
panes; while the 
south side of the 
east front must 
have been sashed 
during the late 
years of the 
eighteenth century. 
During the altera- 
tions Mr. Dawber 
put in new brick 
mullions, sills and 
jambs in many of 
the old openings on 
the west front, and 
in the new block the 
windows are based 
exactly on the old 
lines. 

Entering the 
house by the porch 
with its classical 
but pinched _ pedi- 
ment, the old 
house has room 
but for four living- 
rooms, and a_ hall 
occupying the 
whole width of the 
central block, with Caawnaea: THE OLD STAIRCASE. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 














with its 
white walls and 
ceiling crossed 
by great beams, 
is treated with 
a satisfying 
simplicity. 
The exterior 
is carried out 
with the 
knapped flints 
and brick oof 
the old block, 
but here the 
red brick quoins, 
copings and 
window - cases 
are not disguised 
with cement into 
a colourless 
semblance of 


room, 


stone, while, as 
in the old 
block. the roof 
is covered with 


grey pantiles 


very pleasant in Copyright WIVETON : IN 
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colour, known 
locally as 
“smutty _ tiles.” 
This very typical 
East Anglian 
roof coveiing has 
long fallen into 
disuse, and it is 
good to know 
that the tiles are 
being made once 
more. 

A delightful 
feature of the 
junction of the 
old and new 
blocks is the 
sunk formal 
garden they 
shelter on two 
sides, with a 
sundial in the 
centre and wide 
flagged and 
brick paths di- 
viding the beds 
oi roses. i. 
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THE ARMY AND 


HE KAG,” to quote its old-time sobriquet, was 
intended at the outset to be a military club 
pure and simple. The Navy was an after- 
thought. Even the after-thought would pro- 
bably not have been translated into fact bui 

for the insistence of the Duke of Wellington. The patronage 
of the great man was counted essential to the success of any 
new Service club. The hero of Waterloo, therefore, when 
invited to become patron of the venture, stoutly refused 
unless naval officers and officers of the Royal Marines were 
eligible for membership. The title ““ Army and Navy ”’ was 
accordingly adopted, and the Club was opened in 1838. The 
need of a new meeting place arose in this way. So lengthy 
was the candidates’ list at other Service clubs that Sir Edward 
Barnes and one or two more officers home from India felt 
that the time was ripe for another establishment. It is, 
however, a curious fact that only within recent years have 
officers of the Indian Army been accepted as members. 
Sir Edward—a _ lieutenant-general and a G.C.B.—whose 
portrait now hangs in the coffee-room, became the first 
president. It was a short-lived honour. Death claimed 
him in the very vear in which the Club was opened, and his 
place was taken by Admiral Sir Philip Durham. 

The founder, however, was enabled to see the Club set 
on a firm basis. The Duke of Wellington having lent his 
support a second patron was secured in the person of 
Viscount Beresford, K.G. The mists of time have some- 
what obscured the name and fame of this illustrious general 

ancestor of the Lord Charles of our own day. One 
of the great heroes of the Peninsula: War, his special 
task was the organisation of the Portuguese forces, and 
Viscount Beresford, in common with his leader, became a 
peer both of Spain and Portugal, and received in addition 
lavish honours from his own country. His features have 
been preserved for us in the portrait to be seen in the 
visitors’ dining-room at the Club. In addition to the patrons, 
three trustees were appointed, and it was resolved that the 
Club, governed by a committee of iweniy-two, should be 
restricted to 1,000 members, paving an entrance fee of 25 
guineas, and an annual subscription of £5 5s. Eligible for 
membership weve officers of all ranks of che Regular A-my, 
Navy and Royal Marines, and Marine Artillery Corps. The 
Medical and Commissariat Staff and Royal Navy physicians 
and surgeons were also to be included. Princes of the Blood, 
the Secretaries of State for the War and Colonial Depari- 
ments, the Paymaster-General, the Judge Advocates-General, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Master-General of Ordnance, 
the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General, Military 
Secretary, Lords of the Admiralty and Secretary of the 
Admiralty were to be eligible for honorary membership. 
Almost throughout its history, the club presidency has 
been held by a Prince of the Blood. Admiral Durham, 
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upon retirement, was followed by H.R.H. Adolpi.us 
lrederick, the first Duke of Cambridge. Then followed 
his son, the second and last Duke, the famous Com- 
mander-in-Chief of recent times. To-day the office is 
filled by the Duke of Connaught. Illustrious names have 
always figured in the list of honorary members. On the 
present roll are found the Czar of Russia, the King of Italy, 
the King of Spain, Prince Arthur of Connaught and Ear! 
Kitchener. : 

The early rules were especially stringent against games 
of hazard, nor was smoking to be enjoyed without the 
sanction of the committee. The rule is equally strict to-day. 
No dice are permitted save for backgammon, no round game 
with cards is possible, nor may card games or billiards be 
plaved on Sunday. No visitor, in fact, is admitted to the 
card-room in any circumstances. Visitors dining at the 
Club may, however, play bridge with their host after dinner 
in the visitors’ drawing-room. The Army and Navy, it may 
here be mentioned, was the first military club in which a 
member was allowed to introduce a friend. On occasions of 
public ceremonial ladies may be invited to the Club. Other- 
wise the rules have undergone no great modification during a 
period of nearly fourscore years. The exclusive character of 
the Club is maintained by rules which provide for the prompt 
exclusion of any member whose private or public conduct 
is inconsistent with the character of a gentleman. Originally 
limited, as we have seen, to 1,000, the membership has since 
been increased to 2,600. The entrance fee of 25 guineas has 
since been advanced to £40, and annual subscription to 
£10 10s. 

The constitution of the Club having been settled, the 
important question of premises engaged attention. The 
first house selected was situated at the corner of King Street 
and St. James’s Square. Previously another club, the 
Oxford and Cambridge New University, was in occupation. 
At a still earlier date—1814—the house was held by an 
illustrious tenant, Lord Castlereagh, the statesman. It was 
here that he received the despatch conveying the news oi 
Waterloo. The Atmy and Navy remained on these premises 
until the acquisition of its present site. While the new 
house was being prepared, the Club moved into No. 13, then 
known as Lichfield House—so called after the Earl ot 
Lichfield, who was  Postmaster-General in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration. 

The present club-house, opened in 1851, and destined 
to enshrine many historic memories, fills a site reminisceni 
of Charles II and Nell Gwynne. With frontages to Pall 
Mall and St. James’s Square, the purchase of many freeholds 
became necessary before the plans of the Club committee could 
be carried into effect. One house acquired—Lord de Mauley’s 
—had been tenanted in turn by Spencer, Earl of Wilming- 
ton John, Earl of Buckinghamshire ; and the Parthenon and 
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Colonial Clubs. Another portion of the site was included 
in a grant made by the ‘‘ Merry Monarch” to Nell Gwynne. 
The title deeds of the Club include a deed dated 1725, which 
recites that Charles, by letters patent dated April Ist, in the 
seventeenth vear of his reign, gave and granted unto certain 
persons several pieces of ground which formed part of a field 
or close called Pell Mell Field, otherwise St. James’s Field. 
This grant was made on the nomination of Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans. Mistress Gwynne’s connection with 
ihe St. Albans title is so well known that there can 
be little doubt that the site of one of the houses which 
she occupied in the vicinity of Pall Mall is incorporated with 
that of the Army and Navy Club. One fact, at any rate, 
is established bevond doubt: that the ‘‘ Nell Gwynne” mirror 
which constitutes the overmantel in the first smoking-room 
was found in Lord de Mauley’s house. There is to be seen 
in the smoking-room a silver fruit knife, dated 1680. The 
Club also possesses engravings of Nell Gwynne and_ of 
Charles II, and a print of Nell Gwynne’s house. 

Here, then, the present home of the Club was opened 
more than sixty vears ago. On entering, the visitor is at 
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affair. The term caught on, and Captain Duti, his good 
humour restored, designed a commemorative button, which 
at one time was worn by many members of the Club in evening 
dress. The button represents a much tattered individual 
holding up to his mouth with both hands an enormous bone. 
The inscription along the edge of the button is “* Rag and 
Famish.”’ 

Pictures, statues and other works of art, of historic 
and intrinsic worth, are to be found in nearly every room 
of the Club. A feature of the library, consisting for the most 
part of works appealing chiefly to naval and military men, is 
a collection of Army Lists, complete trom 1750. The visitor, 
however, is interested in the busts and portraits of men who 
made England great on land and sea. Numerous are the 
memorials of Nelson and Wellington. The most highly 
prized treasure is the miniature portrait of Lady Hamilton, 
which was found in Nelson’s cabin after his death at Tra- 
falgar. It stands in the visitors’ drawing-room, the gift 
of Mr. J. Perry Williams; its exquisite colouring makes it 
the joy of the beholder, irrespective of its historic setting. 
Our greatest sailor is commemorated also in the inner hall 
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once impressed by the magnificence of the entrance hall ; 
iis wide spaces and lofty ceiling ; the balustraded staircases 
leading to the gallery which encircles the whole. The archi- 
tects designed the building somewhat on the plan oi the 
Palazzo Rezzonico, which stands on the Grand Canal in Venice. 
New members desiring to learn more of the Palazzo are 
able to obtain an accurate impression from the photograph 
which hangs in the house dining-room. 

Early in its history the Club earned the sobriquet oi 
“The Rag.’ The christening ceremony was performed 
by “ Billy ”’ Duff, a captain in the 23rd Roval Welsh Fusiliers. 
“ Billy”? apparently was one of the ‘ characters’’ of his 
day. It has come down to us that he was ‘ the terror and 
amusement of London.”’ Certainly he was famous for his 
collection of articles, sportively acquired. They are described 
as having ranged from “the shirt-pins of his personal 
friends to the door-knockers and area bells of the London 
householder.”’ One night ‘ Billy ’’ entered the club-house 
late and called for supper. The bill of fare dismayed him, 
and in indignant tones he denounced it as ‘‘ a rag and famish ”’ 
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and the coffee-room by busts, and in the coffee-room and the 
house dining-room by portraits. In the latter room we see 
an engraving of Wellington and Nelson together. 

Beneath one engraving appears the following letter, 
addressed by Nelson in his own handwriting to Captain 
Collins, 30th Regiment : 

Naples, July 23, 1799. 

Sir,—I am this moment honoured with vour letter of July 18.) The 
Scraper gocs to England directly. So docs some of the transports. If Captain 
Duncan can accommodate’ you and Mrs. Collins I will give him an order to 
receive you, but this must be by his favour, for I cannot oblige him, but if 
Captain Duncan cannot oblige you apply to Licutenant Lamb and any 
transport which is going down the Mediterrancan shall be ordered to receive 
and accommodate your family and the two poor women with you. I am 
not sure how far I can ordcr you to be victualled, but tell Lieutenant Lamb 
that if it can be done T will give him the necessary order. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obcdt. humble servant 
NELSON. 

The Club possesses many memorials of Wellington. 

In the inner hall are to be found two busts—-one, colossal, 
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THE DINING-ROOM. 


by Behns. In this hall also hangs a portrait subscribed 
for by the members. Another bust, presented by Admiral 
Sir Arthur Cumming, is seen in the coffee-room. Two por- 
traits in the smoking-room recall the hero—‘‘ The Meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher’”’ and “‘ A Dialogue at Waterloo.” 
The visitors’ drawing-room contains statuettes in ivory 
of Wellington and Napoleon. In the house dining-room 
we find an engraving of the Duke at Apsley House. He is 
seen as an old man reading despatches relating to one of 
our Indian wars in the forties. There is also preserved 
an autograph letter from the Duke to his son, Lord Charles 
Wellesley, written in 1842. His Grace says that his sight is 
not quite so good, “ but I shot the pheasants as well as ever.”’ 





THE HEAD OF THE STAIRS. 


In the same room is an engraving of guests ‘‘ Assembling 
for the Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House.” 

Notable among the honorary members was the Emperor 
Napoleon III. His Majesty was a frequent visitor to the 
Club at all three houses which it has occupied. He was 
destined to know it only as an exile. In his early days, 
poor and obscure, he lived in a modest lodging in King Streei, 
St. James’, close to the club which he made practically his 
home. He was not ungrateful. On his accession to power 
he presented the fine piece of tapestry which hangs on the 
grand staircase. This tapestry is of Gobelins manufacture 
and dated 1784. When in later years he became a fugitive 
in England for the second time the fallen Emperor resumed 
his membership of the Club, where he 
lunched constantly in the — coffee- 
room, his equerry seated opposite to 
him. He liked the Club, he said, 
because he was always treated as a 
private person, and, except when he 
wished it, no particular notice was 
taken of him. To-day the Emperor is 
commemorated by a bust and a 
portrait. 

The British Royal Family is com- 
memorated by several busts, including 
those of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
the Duke of York (son of George IIT) 
and the Duke of Cambridge (for 
many years president of the Club). 
Of the celebrities whose portraits 
embellish the walls we note those of 
Sir Edward Barnes (the first President), 
the first Duke of Cambridge (third 
president), the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, Lord Raglan, Lord Strath- 
naimn, Lord Seaton, Field-Marshal Sir 
John Burgoyne, Viscount Comber- 
mere, General Napier, General Sit 
William Lockhart, Major-General Sit 
Henry Torrens, Sir H. Stewart, Captain 
Oates and others. A portrait of Lord 
Kitchener lends a modern touch. A 
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scene which will be considered historical by our successors is 
represented in a photograph entitled “ Dinner to Lieutenant- 
General Sir J. D. P. French, K.C.B.” 

Nor are the paintings and photographs restricted to por- 
traits of famous officers. On the walls are represented some 
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of the most stirring episodes in our annals. We are shown 
the Relief of Lucknow, the Battle of Camperdown, the Wreck 
of the Birkenhead, the Last Eleven at Maiwand, Rorke’s 
Drift, the Last Muster, and the battles of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar. E. C. STEMBRIDGE. 





ENGLISH PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 


III.—WINCHESTER. 


By Haroup CuI. 


HIRTY years 
ago we who 
were Win- 
chester men 
(there are no 

Winchester boys) be- 
lieved that our 
Founder, William of 
Wykeham, had in- 
vented three great 
things: the English 
public school, the 
prefect system, and 
Perpendicular archi- 
tecture. Then the 
late Mr. A. F. Leach, 
whose Wykehamical 
loyalty to tradition 
was tempered with 
Wykehamical _ rever- 
ence for accurate 
learning, revealed in 
his ‘‘ History of Win- 
chester College’’ and 
elsewhere that the 
great Bishop and 
Chancellor of Edward 
III had modelled his 
school on precedents ; 
that his prefect 
system, also borrowed, was very different from the prefect 
system which grew some centuries later, and that—Wvyke- 
ham being no architect, save of his own fortunes—the de- 
signer of his college was probably a man named William 
Winford. 

The truth never yet belittled a great thing. Wykeham, 
anxious that his soul should be prayed for, anxious to replace 
with educated men 
the many clergy 
carried off by the 
plagues of 1348 and 
1361, anxious, too, 
to restore to Church 
and kingdom some of 
the large fortune that 
he had made out of 
them, so adapted the SSS 
existing secular (as & === 
distinct from monas- 
tic) education, that 
his college of St. Mary 
of Winchester became 
the mother of the 
English public schools 
—the very mother of 
Eton, whither 
Henry VI carried off 
Winchester’s head- 
master, William 
Waynflete, and some 
of her. scholars ; 
Elizabeth’s model for 
Westminster ; the 
inspiration of Arnold 
in his revival of 
Rugby. Under the 
prefect system, as it 
grew through good 
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AND SCHOOL FROM MEADSs. 


learn to govern wisely and to be governed loyally. And who- 
ever designed it, Wykeham’s college has for more than five 
centuries moulded lives by its beauty. 

Of Wykeham’s original foundation, then the largest of 
its kind, all the changes of all the centuries have left a real 
headmaster (Informator) and a real usher (Hostiarius, or 
Second Master), the seventy scholars and the sixteen choristers 








and ill at Winchester, 


men well and _ early THE CLOISTERS, WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
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ST. CATHERINE’S 


(“ queristers”’) who sing in the chapel and wait on the 
scholars at table. And the scholars live in the very buildings 
of which they took formal possession on March 28th, 1394. 
There is still the Outer Gate on the road from the King’s 
Gate of the city to the Bishop’s Castle of Wolvesey, and 
within it the Outer Court, whence the Middle Gate leads to 
the inner quadrangle or Chamber Court. From Middle Gate 
the sta-ue of St. Mary of Winchester still looks across the 
flint-paved court to the chapel and hall, which fill the south 
side. In two of the three other sides, built of flint and 
stone, the scholars live to this day, though the chambers 
have been altered, and the clumsy, homely old “toys,” or 
combined bookshelf, desk and wardrobe, black with age and 
notched and carved by the penknives of centuries, have 
given place to newer and more convenient furniture. The 
tower is a work of the fifteenth century, and the interior of 
the chapel has been torn to pieces by the Reformation and 
by two wicked nineteenth-century “restorations”; but the 
noble hall remains much as it was. The ancient hangings 
have gone, and some fine Elizabethan panelling has come ; 
but the scholars still sit on black oak benches at black oak 
tables, and eat (their cold food, at least) off wooden trenchers. 
The once almost nobler kitchen (in the lobby of which hangs 
the famous painting of ihe Trusty Servant) has been cut in 
two horizontally. But the greatest change—and that a 
comparatively slight one—affects the medizeval schoolroom 
beneath the hall. The oldest building of its kind in England, 
it had three windows looking south, and below each window 
triple stone benches; and its roof rested on four wooden 
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pillars. To-day there are only two windows with their 
stone benches, and only one pillar; for in the seventeenth 
century a slice was cut away to make a passage from Chamber 
Court to the new School that was finished in 1687. Even 
this upstart building (a beautiful work of its date) is a 
schoolroom no longer, though within the memory of early 
middle age certain hours were still spent in work at the 


double -lidded, black oak boxes, or ‘‘scobs,’’ set on 
black oak benches. The famous “canting” counsel, 
“Aut disce, aut discede: manet sors tertia caedi,”’ looks 


down to-day only upon concerts and such doings, and upon 
the characteristically slipshod Speech Day performances 
wherein Winchester, like an ill hatted Duke, expresses an 
immemorial pride. Hard by lie the exquisite cloisters and 
the fifteenth-century chantry; and beyond, girt with an 
ancient wall, are Meads, once the College’s kitchen garden, 
and now a small playing field. 

Commoners were a part of Wykeham’s foundation, 
and without her Commoners Winchester could never have 
been what she has been and what she is. Yet, to get thic 
best of Winchester, one must, I think, have been in College— 
have worn the leng, heavy but comfortable black gown ; still 
more, have lived in Wykeham’s buildings, not in a red brick 
house, however salubrious, outside. Commoners know College 
pretty well—better now than in my own time. But Commoners 
are not subject, day and night, to the influence of Chamber 
Court. And, to the only person for whom I can speak with 
confidence, the thought of Winchester is, first and foremost, 
the thought of grey buildings in green water-meadows, 
under rolling chalk downs. 
The influence of this grave 
and gentle beauty permeate: 
with sweetness all the after 
vears. Here was our walled 
garden, and we were thic 
favoured plants to be there 
nurtured. To enter College 
was to be folded in a rich 
atmosphere of tradition, in 
detail strict, petty and often 
apparently meaningless, but 
in effect soothing, staving, 
mellowing, and in spirit one 
with the buildings and tlic 
water-meadows. Call it 
humility or pride, there the 
feeling was: that we belonged 


to something choice, some- 
thing set apart through 
centuries from the common 
world. To wear a_ special 
dress ; to speak a special lan- 
guage of ‘“ notions”’ (might 
annoying to one’s brothers 


and sisters in the holidays 
but not devoid of fine words 
for which there is no equiva 
lent in mere English) ; to plav 
a special kind of football—a 
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heady joy, a fearful encounter, with ropes to tear the skin off 
your stomach, and posts to break your feet against, and a “‘hot”’ 
or organised scrimmage to crush your bones in ; to sing, of pecu- 
liar right, the song of ‘‘ Domum,” which (in true Winchester 
fashion) praises not the school but the joys of getting away 
from it—in much of this Commoners share. But the most 
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precious thing of all was to live and work, to think and to 
dream in Wykeham’s buildings. 

This ancient setting, this slowly piled tradition, were 
never a bar to the exercise of youthful thought and imagina- 
tion. Winchester is famous for the intimacy and strength 
of her friendships ; and, if I may trust my memory, friends, 
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as they “ sociused”’ each other in the ancient places and in 
the air of clerical tradition, gave rein to daring speculation 
on the things of this world and the next. Besides, we were, 
then as now, encouraged to think and to take an interest 
in life. Of Winchester scholarship, one who was ever, by 


Winchester standards, an indifferent scholar can only speak 
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with distant reverence ; but scholarship was not all that we 
were taught. To be “ up to books,” to Fearon, or Edmund 
Morshead, or Rendall, or many another don, was to have our 
interest aroused in the world we lived in, its past, present 
and future ; to have much of the beauty and the greatness 
of life brought close to hand, with the incitement to go and 
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look for more. Here we come to dangerous ground. - In the 
first place, the devout old Wykehamist who wishes to put 
into words what he really feels about Winchester must sing 
it in poetry, as a lover must sing about his mistress, or say it 
in his prayers. 

To the fairest ! 

Then to thee 

Consecrate and. boundeén be, 

Winchester ! this verse of mine. 

Ah, that loveliness of thine ! 


“To the fairest—to the noblest—to the dearest ’’—so a 
devout Wykehamist, Lionel Johnson, sang of Winchester ; 
and only in some such way can it be done. And in the next 
place, there is nothing that Winchester so much dislikes as to be 
praised, especially in the papers. According to Mr. Leach, 
she used to enjoy washing her dirty linen in public : her clean 
linen is her own affair, and very likely she will think that I have 
already said too much for delicacy. That is one good reason 
for not dwelling on the “‘ great men” of Winchester. We 
have had our poets and our men of wit and letters : Otway, 
Collins, Young, Johnson, Anthony Trollope, Sydney Smith 
but every Wykehamist is at heart a poet. We have had our 
great soldiers—and alas! many a good soldier who did not 
live to achieve greatness ; our great statesmen, and among 
them Sir Edward Grey; our great editors, G. E. Buckle 
and E. T. Cook; while of Bishops and Judges and Head- 
masters I could make a list as long as my arm. A better 
reason for refraining is that Winchester, the stronghold 
and example of the English public school, does not aim at 
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the production of great men—at pot-hunting, for pots big or 
little, of any kind. She knows that, be it defect in them or 
virtue, that is not what public schools are for. What she 
herself is for, her motto, Wykeham’s motto, may explain. 
From Mr. Compton Mackenzie and his contemporaries we 
learn that at Oxford the Old Wykehamists of his time had 
a name for being very prettily behaved—with the implication 
that they were also a little ineffectual. How easily even 
acute ‘ psychologists’? may be taken in !—for “‘ Manners 
Makyth Man’”’ means something more than mere “ good 
form.” Manners, mores—perhaps “ character’ gives it 
best. In character, meaning amiable singularity, the Win- 
chester dons have always been rich. The great Headmasters, 
Warton, Goddard, Moberly, Ridding (I must stop short of 
the living), were all ‘great characters’’: thousands of 
schoolboys have delighted in the easy joy of mimicking 
R. G. K. Wrench, who wrote the dictionary of ‘“ notions ;”’ 
C. H. Hawkins, the beloved “ Chalker’’ who founded the 
Shakespeare Society and set the vogue for English literature ; 
that raciest, sharpest, sweetest of “‘ characters,” Edmund 
Morshead, and many another. But for ‘‘ Manners,” for 
“ character,’ as Wykeham meant it and as Winchester 
means it, you must look among the men all the world 
over who do their ‘“ job”’ without making a fuss about it 
or about themselves ; men whose sense of proportion was 
trained in a society where the moment bore its due rela- 
tion to all time ; men whose spiritual base lies deep in the 
ages ; into whose youth there entered an august influence 
of beauty. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


CORDIAL welcome will assuredly be extended to 

Old Familiar Faces (Herbert Jenkins), a_ collec- 

tion of biographical, critical studies by the late 

Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. The author’s per- 

sonality was interesting, even in its less like- 

able aspects. In the palmy days of the Athenaeum his more 
important articles were looked forward to and eventually 
read by large numbers of cultivated men and women. This 
book consists of a selection from these studies of contem- 
poraries. The little group of famous Victorian names— 
George Borrow, Rossetti, Tennyson, Christina Rossetti, 
Dr. Gordon Hake, Lord de Tabley, William Morris and Francis 
Hindes Groome—is a fine selection from the men of that 
time. The particular feature is that each writer dealt with 
was on terms of personal friendship with Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
He is called here ‘‘ the friend of friends,’ but ‘‘ the friend 
of poets’? would have been more appropriate. Prefixed to 
the studies is a delightful but much too short introductory 
essay. It is confined almost exclusively to life at The Pines, 
the Putney house in which Swinburne for thirty years lived 
with Watts-Dunton. It will not be forgotten how Canon 
Scott Holland described Mr. Watts-Dunton’s illustrious 
house-mate in the ‘‘ Bundle of Memories.”” Looking at the 
splendid photograph of the poet, which is one of the illus- 
trations to this volume, it is impossible to realise Canon 
Scott Holland’s pen portrait. Alert, bold, yet full of poetry, 
the face bears the impress of real greatness. All the same, 
it was a pity that the writer of the introduction confined 
himself so much to the associations between the critic and 
the bard. Nearly all the men whose work is treated of had 
some connection with the place. George Borrow at one period 
of his life was a regular visitor. So was William Morris. 
The walls bear eloquent testimony to the intimacy between 
the owner and Rossetti, as many of the latter’s pictures 
adorn them. Surely someone is left who can recall the 
Noctes Ambrosianae. It is properly said that Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, when in the vein, was a good conversationalist— 
one of the best of his time, in the opinion of those who relished 
the salt of a very poignant wit which could cut pretty deeply 
at times. The earlier history of Mr. Theodore Watts, as 
he was originally called, is full of interest. He climbed slowly 
but steadily up the ladder of fame and, indeed, was a curious 
mixture. He came of a family with scientific leanings. 


His father had much to do with the founding of the British. 


Association, and in the son’s learned discussions of poetry 
it is easy to find many curious and striking illustrations 
drawn from natural science. Mr. Watts was an evolutionist 
at a time when it was the fashion among men of intellect 


to ridicule the Darwinian cosmogony. Superimposed upon 
the hard intellect which would probably have found its 
most appropriate sphere in the domain of investigation was 
a very genuine love of art and particularly of painting and 
poetry. It is in reality the hard grain which comes from 
close and reasoned thought, although this is sometimes hidden 
beneath an almost effusive expression of sentiment. In these 
essays the study of life and books is mingled. On one page 
you find a denunciation of “‘ the modern fanaticism of house- 
worship,” and an acute defence of Borrow’s gipsydom, and 
on turning the leaf there is a lively account of bathing in a 
Yarmouth sea when the March winds were blowing. Mr. 
Watts and a friend had gone to the coast for that purpose 
and were rather surprised when, after throwing down their 
clothes and towels upon the sand, they saw another heap of 
clothes, which indicated that they were not ‘‘ the only people 
in Yarmouth who could bathe in a biting wind.” And he 
goes on: 

Soon we perceived, ducking in an immense billow that came curving and 
curling towards the shore, such a pair of shoulders as I had not seen for a 
long time, crowned by a head, white and glistening as burnished silver. 
(Borrow’s hair was white, I believe, when he was quite a young man.) When 
the wave had broken upon the sand, there was the bather wallowing on the 
top of the water like a Polar bear disporting in an Arctic sun. In swimming, 
Borrow clawed the water like a dog. I had plunged into the surf and got very 
close to the swimmer, whom I perceived to be a man of almost gigantic pro- 
portions, when suddenly an instinct told me that it was Lavengro himself, 
who lived thereabouts, and the feeling that it was he so entirely stopped the 
action of my heart, that I sank for a moment like a stone, soon to rise again, 
however, in glow of pleasure and excitement; so august a presence was 
Lavengro’s then! 


The Borrow article, from which this is taken, is the best 
in the book. The Rossetti scarcely comes up to expectation. 
Yet it, too, has plenty of intimate touches, such as the 
following : 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti omits to mention that the lanascape which forms 
the predella to ‘‘The Blessed Damozel,” a river winding in a peculiarly 
tortuous course through the cedars and other wide-spread trees of an Engl'sh 
park, was taken from the scenery of Broadlands—that fairyland of soft 
beauty which lived in his memory as it must needs live in the memory ot every 
one who has once known it. But the wonder is that such a mass of solid 
material has been compressed into so small a space. 

Those who like the author in an ironic vein can be 
referred to the fourth section, which begins : 

It is a sweet and comforting thought for every poet that, whether or not 
the public cares during his life to read his verses, it will after his death care 
very much to read his letters to his mistress, to his wife, to his relatives, to 
his friends, to his butcher and to his baker 
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The keynote of the Tennyson obituary essay is found 
in the line : 

There was none like him—none. 

Of Tennyson he says: 

For moonlight effects he had a passion equally strong, and it is especially 
pathetic to those who know this to remember that he passed away in the 
light he so loved—in a room where there was no artificial light—nothing 
to quicken the darkness but the light of the full moon (which somehow seems 
to shine more brightly at Aldworth than anywhere else in England) ; and that 
on the face of the poet, as he passed away, fell that radiance in which he so 
loved to bathe it when alive. 

The William Morris essay will be read with pleasure, 
even by those who have read it before. ‘It is rust that 
kills man, not work,” might have been the motto of Morris, 
and says cur author : 

At the last interview but one that ever I had with him—it was in the 
little carpetless room from which so much of his best work was turned out 
—he himself surprised me by leading the conversation upon a subject he 
rarely chose to talk about—the mystery of life and death. The conversation 
ended with these words of his: ‘‘ I have enjoyed my life—few men more so 
—and death in any case is sure.” 

It will be seen, even from this brief notice, that Old 
Familiar Faces is more than a resuscitation of old contri- 
butions. It is a document of priceless value for its portrayal 
of the intellectual life of the Victorian Era. Ideals change 
with the passing of time and new thinkers may honestly 
dissent trom many of the judgments of Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
but they will be compelled to go to this voiume for the sake 
of the living portraits he has drawn of those who, in his day 
and generation, were among the most illustrious. 


A NEW WIT. 
Some Verse, by ‘F. S.”’ (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 
PARODY implies a compliment, and when it is unaccompanied by venom, 
as in the delightful little book before us, yields nothing but pleasure. The 
poet “ F. S.” deals mostly with is Mr. W. B. Yeats, but it is always in a 
bantering way and delightful. The chaff begins in the very first poem : 
‘““When my ship comes in, as it’s bound to come, 
I’ll follow no poet to Innisfree, 
For I don’t much care for the honey-bee’s hum, 
And a clay-wattled cabin is not for me: 

But I’ll bid farewell to the life of a clerk, 

And third-floor lodgings in Battersea Park ; 

And pack a satchel, and oil my bike, 

And ride till I find a house I like. 
But the most amusing passages are to be found in an imaginary conversation 
between Thomas Moore and Mr. W. B. Yeats, where two styles are very 
cleverly contrasted and the criticism is piercing, although it is done by one 
who is wearing the cap and bells. It is difficult to give an extract that will 
be complete in itself, but the following may suffice if we explain that Yeats 
has just said or sung to Moore that the Celtic twilight has fallen and Kathleen- 
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ni-Houlihan veils her face “in all her shadowy hair unbound and wound.” 
To which Moore retorts : } 
“IT praised her as Erin—you dream of Kathleen, 
And the Secret and Mystical Rose ; 
But even your volumes are wearing the green, 
So it’s all a poetical pose!” 
This will enable the intelligent reader to understand what follows: 
““YEATS (half-consciously emulating the Shade’s self-parody) : 
““Impetuous bard, be still, be still! 
Your manifold loves should never be told 
Under the stars and the wandering moon ; 
How could you care to write so ill ?— 
Such glutinous lyrics—and then be bold 
To cover them up with a lovely tune ? 
“MOORE : 
‘“The Minstrel Boy to the dogs is gone, 
And his toes are turned to the daisies ; 
But still the sale of his Works goes on, 
And the critics sing his praises. 
‘ Ouite right, too!’ says the jovial bard, 
‘TI fear no Irish rival ; 
Your chances of success are marred if 
By your so-called Celtic Revival!’ ” 
We cannot help adding the final bit of Yeats : 
““T will arise and go now, and go to Charing Cross, 
And a small cabman hire there, of grey and mottled face ; 
Twelve brown pence will I give him, and one for the poor old hoss, 
And drive alone to a fly-blown place.” i} 
“By the Gardens of Phraskatih” is, as may be imagined, a skit on the 
Fitzgerald Club. Wittier still are the ‘‘ Narrative Macaronic Verses” (from: 
the “‘ Bankolidaid, Lib. 1’’). Here is a specimen from the very tine jungle : 
““O fons Brent Reservoir! recubans sub tegmine brolli, 
Brachia complexus (yum yum!) Jack kissed Arabella ; 
*Garn’ ait illa rubens, et 
Propositique tenax Jack *‘ Swelp me lummy, I loves yer.’ 
Hinc ill lacrimew; ‘ Jest one!’ et ‘ Saucy, give over.’ ”’ f 


‘Garn’ reboatur ab Echo; 


Comparatively seldom is it that the eyes of the parodist turn backward.. 
but he shows at least a good turn for versification in ‘‘ An Ancient Poem.” 
‘“ Wynter ys i-cumen in ; 
Lhoudly syng ¢ish-u / 
Wyndés blo and snoeth sno, 
And al ys icé nu. 
(Syng tish-u /) 


“ Leggés trembel after bath, 

And fyngrés turneth blu, 

Wisker freseth, nosé sneseth 

Merie syng tishu-w- 

-tishu-u- 
-tishu-u- 

Wel singest thou fish-u : 

Ne stop thou never nu!” 


BY BAD WEATHER. 
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A PATRIOTIC OFFER & A HESITATING STATE. 


COLONEL HALL-WALKER 


E have all read of Colonel Hall-Walker’s splendid 
offer of the Tully Stud and Russley Stable 
to the Government, and if Ministers have 
on the first blush not dared to accept it, 
we may at least hope that they will follow 

the example of the lady who “whispering, ‘I will ne’er consent,’ 
consented.” In point of fact it would be supremely foolish 
not to accept the offer, and one can only imagine that if they 
do not take the gifts the gods provide them in this matter, 
our rulers are being deterred by the fear that they would 
thus be committed to a gigantic scheme of Government 
horse-breeding. This need not be so for one moment, any 
more than Her Majesty Queen Victoria was so committed during 
the period of the Royal Stud at Bushey Paddocks, Hampton 
Court. There, indeed, Her Majesty bred such celebrities 
as Springfield, Sainfoin, Memoir, La Fléche and countless 
others ; but it was never imputed to her that there was any 
absolute obligation to go further in the direction of horse- 
breeding, and eventually the stud was sold off, having paid 
well in all its later years. 





W. A. Rouch. 


WHITE EAGLE, THE 


The German Government 

Colonel Hall-Walker’s offer does not in reality involve 
any large question of Government horse-breeding, for its 
acceptance would commit Ministers to no general scheme 
of the sort, and they might indeed realise the assets as soon 
as they felt inclined ; but it comes at the parting of the ways, 
so to speak. Arguments of the late Sir Walter Gilbey and 
others against Government horse-breeding are weighty 
enough as applied to the England that then was, with its 
superabundance of rich individuals who were glad to breed 
horses with scarcely an idea of profit, and to race blood- 
stock with the certainty that it could not be a paying game ; 
but the war is causing an absolute upheaval of all such 
conditions, and the individuals who can breed horses as 
a matter of fancy or race them simply for sport will in the 
coming impecunious days be few and far between. 
while we are in danger of a panic which would result in the 
priceless British thoroughbred, the one unquestionable 
monopoly of our country, being dispersed to America and 
the ends of the earth because individual breeders do not 
see their way to carry on. Just at this moment comes 
Colonel Hall-Walker’s offer of his stud to the Government 
who, without committing themselves to any further 
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development of horse-breeding policy, have thus a grand 
opportunity to retain stallions, brood mares, yearlings, foals 
and horses in training—all at no outlay, and thus to prevent 
the dispersal of the finest stud in the United Kingdom, 
while taking it over free, gratis for the Nation. 

In writing the above it may perhaps be well not to 
claim quite such an invidious distinction for the Tully Stud, 
but, at any rate, the Childwick Stud may be regarded as 
its only serious rival, and that is being held together for the 
present though the owner has sold a dozen of his best year- 
lings privately to an American buyer. The Childwick Stud 
has from first to last involved the outlay of hundreds of 
thousands, and no one can rank it as more valuable than 
the Tully establishment, where there are 1,000 acres of 
land and every latest improvement in regard to buildings 
and general arrangements. 

Questions of absolute individual pre-eminence are of 
trifling importance in comparison with that with which 
the Government has had to deal as regards the Tully 
Stud and Russley Stable. The real question, the real point 
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of substance to be dealt with is: Whether they, as trustees 
for the Nation, should accept a very substantial some- 
thing for nothing, and that, too, involving them in no 
further responsibilities, unless on due consideration thev 
so desire. 

This does not for a moment serve as an expression 
of an opinion that Government horse-breeding will not later 
on become necessary, just as munitions, warships and many 
other things must needs be the work of the nation and cannot 
possibly be left to individuals; but, for the time being, 
Colonel Hall-Walker’s offer of his stud, if accepted, would 
no more bind the Government to horse-breeding than would 
an offer of Mr. Sol. Joel to present them with all the imme- 
diately available de Beers diamonds bind them to become 
diamond merchants. The sole distinction would be that 
Colonel Hall-Walker’s offer would enable them to save an 
asset of essential and continuous value for the country, 
whereas diamonds are mere gauds, of no real value at all, 
except for drilling and glass-cutting purposes. 

So far the argument cuts Ministers adrift from all con- 
ceivable reason to refuse the magnificent offer, which gives 
them a remunerative going concern from the very start. 
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Stallions such as White Eagle and Royal Realm can seldom 
be bought, still less received as a free gift. It is within 
the knowledge of the writer that the late Count Lehndorff 
would have given 35,000 guineas for White Eagle on behalf 
of the German Government, and it is by no means certain 
that Royal Realm is not the more valuable horse of the two. 
This gives but a mere impression of what the stud as a whole 
is worth; but is surely sufficient to demonstrate that to 
refuse it as a gift would be an act of imbeciliity which would 
shame even the most hide-bound politician. Even in present 
circumstances the whole stud cannot be worth less than 
£100,000, and thus the Government would get the land for 
nothing with a good surplus of realisable profit. The land, it 
is estimated, might cost them £70,000, but it was offered 
at their own valuation. 

We stand, as already stated, at the parting of the ways, 
and the Government has the chance to divert one big asset 
of bloodstock into safety. Later on, if war conditions con- 
tinue, individuals will be no more able to breed horses in any 
numbers than they will be to build ships or carry on munition 
factories. Let us hope it will not come to that ; but it may, 
and if such an occasion arises, how great a cause there would 
be to thank a prescient Government that had already possessed 
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itself of a grand stud of the very best bloodstock, the 
nucleus of all that is best in light horse breeding! On the 
other hand, if the Fates are less adverse and all goes 
well—insomuch that we may even be indemnified by our 
enemies—the Government would have an asset of even 
greater value in the Tully Stud, and individual buyers 
would be glad to relieve them of it at a large profit, 
if they were disposed to take it. In other words, by 
accepting Colonel Hall-Walker’s offer they would be in the 
position of ‘‘ Heads I win, Tails you lose!” but, even so, 
the horror which certain politicians feel for horseflesh 1s. 
apt to make them quite irrational where any such subjects 
are mooted, and the idea of owning a stud of potential 
racing stock tends to shivering up the spine, and shuddering 
and disinclination to touch the accursed (?) thing. Never- 
theless, we shall see what we shall see. Mr. Runciman 
has cut himself free from the Puritan traditions, and at 
last sanctioned National Hunt Meetings for this winter. 
Is it too much to hope that the Board of Agriculture, 
urged on by the War Office and inspired by Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, will take its courage in both hands and accept 
the Tully Stud and Russley Stable on behalf of the: 
Nation ? W. ALLISON. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 

[To tH Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am sure many of your readers must have been greatly interested 
in Sir Robert Lorimer’s article on this subject in last week’s issue. In 
motoring about the Southern Counties during last summer and visiting many 
churches I came across three windows of exceptional merit, They have all 
been made during the last few years, and their draughtsmanship, balance of 
colouring and translucent effect denote a decided artistic development in 
stained glass of late. The windows referred to are a bzautiful two-light window 
to the memory of the daughter of Sir Lindsay Lindsay-Hogg in the north 
wall of Rotherfield Church (Sussex) ; a very fine three-light window in the 
north wall of Lingfield Church (Surrey), commemorating the Coronation 
of King George V; and a lovely little window in the north wall of St. Mary’s 
Church, Guildford, to the memory of an officer who fell in the present war. 
Possibly all three are the work of the same craftsman, but as to this I have no 
information. No doubt many memorials will be placed in our churches 
after the war, and it is to be hoped that our artists will rise to the occasion. 
I venture to suggest that the public memorials to our brave men should 
include filling the rest of the windows of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with stained glass, and thus add to the glory of those beautiful 
buildings.—F. W. STONEHAM. 





HORSE DEALERS’ PROFITS DURING THE WAR. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFE.”’} 

Sir,—A good deal of reasoned criticism has from time to time appeared in 
the Press as to the taxation and limitation of war profits, more particularly 
in relation to those engaged in contracting for war material. To anyone 
not conversant with the various and numerous conditions which obtain 
in the different trades, it certainly would appear that there is at least reason- 
ableness in the action of the Government. The object of this letter is not, 
however, to discuss these matters of trade; it is to introduce for discussion 
the question of the taxation and limitation of profits made by horse dealers 
and jobbing horse dealers who have been successful in selling large numbers 
of horses either direct or through intermediate men to both the Army and 
Territorial authorities. It would seem that in view of the fact that 
many horse dealers of all grades have been able to make big profits out 
of their transactions with the Government—which profits, after all, have 
to be paid for by the taxpayers—careful enquiries might with much advan- 
tage be made and their transactions very carefully enquired into with a 
view to a proportion of these profits being properly taxed in the same way 
as munitions of war profits are under the Munitions of War Act ; otherwise 
it seems hardly fair that one set of people should be taxed under this Act 
while another set should be allowed to escape. Perhaps some of your readers 
will give their views on this question.—Economist. 


SOME ANCIENT EPITAPHS. 
[To THE Epriror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Si1r,—I forward you two curious and ancient epitaphs I have lately found, 
hoping they may interest your readers. One, to Henry Nottingham and 
his wife, is of very great interest because of its age and the facts that it 
records concerning the little out-of-the-way church of Holme; the other 
epitaph is also particularly curious as it relates strange facts connected with 
the lives of both husband and wife. The words of the epitaph in Holme 
Church, Norfolk, date from the year 1485, and are as follows : 


“Henry Nottingham and hys wyffe lyne here, 
Yt maden thys chirche stepull and quere, 
Tuo vestments and belles they made also, 
Christ hem sav, the fore, ffro wo, 

And to brynge her soules to blis of heven, 
Sayth Pater and ave with mylde steven.” 


These words are on a brass in the church. The translation of some are as 
follows: Yt — that, hem = them, her = their, steven = voice. 

The second epitaph is very peculiar in some ways. It is written to: 
Francis and Mary Huntrod (man and wife), both of whom died in 1680 and 
are buried in Whitby Churchyard, and both these people were born on the 
same day of the week, the same month and the same year, namely, “‘ Sept. 
ye 1gth, 1600.” They married on their birthday, and, after having 
twelve children, died, aged eighty, on the same day of the year they were 
born, namely, “‘ Septhr. ye 19th, 1680,”’ one dying about five hours before 
the other. The wording of the epitaph is as follows : 


“Husband and Wife that did twelve children beare, 
Dy’d the same day; alike both aged were. 

Bout eighty years they lived, five hours did part, 
Ev’n on the marriage day, each tender heart. 

So fit a match, surely, could never be, 

Both, in their lives, and in their deaths agree.” 


—K. E. STYAn. 


HOW TO CURE SMALL SKINS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers would be kind enough to give a recipe 
on how to cure small skins, such as those of moles and rabbits. I have tried 
saltpetre and common salt, then washing with tepid soap and water, but 
the skins after that treatment seem to be hard and brittle. What will make 
them soft and pliable? I want to be able to use them for linings for 
soldiers’ vests, etc.—ETHEL WALMSLEY. 


THE HERB VERVAIN: A SACRED PLANT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ Country LIFe.’’| 


Sir,—I am much interested in the letter in ‘‘ Country LiFe” of November 
6th, ve ‘‘ The Changeable Vervain,” and also the reply to it. I hope you 
will forgive me if I ask you if you can tell me where I could obtain the herb 
Vervain, which, I believe, grows wild in parts of England? Is it one of the 
Verbena family ? I am making a herb garden and am very anxious to obtain 
this, as it was thought a sacred herb and was worn by the Romans when they 
went to declare war.—LILIAN STAPLETON, 


(The plant in question is almost certainly Verbena officinalis, formerly 
held in great repute as a remedy for many evils, and to this day known as 
Holy Herb. Included in its many virtues, the spikes of lilac coloured flowers 
were considered an instrument for restoring defective vision, and this may in 
some way account for another of its popular names, viz., Juno’s Tears. At one 
time it was highly valued as a cure for affections of the bladder. It is the 
British representative of the genus Verbena and is widely distributed, 
hence it is known as the Common Vervain, while Pigeon’s Grass and Simpler’s 
Joy are local names for the same plant. Verbena officinalis is a good example 
of a viatical species, occurring chiefly in dry gravelly waysides, more frequent 
on calcareous soil in sunny situations. We know it to be fairly common in 
the chalky soils of Berkshire, while it is found in all the bordering counties. 
The following extract taken from Blanco White’s ‘‘ Letters from Spain,” 
revised by H. O. Boger, 1915, are interesting: ‘‘ The sauntering about the 
fields practised by the populace of Madrid on the same night (¢.e., St. John’s 
Eve) is there called ‘ cogér la Verbena,’ gathering Vervain; an appellation 
evidently derived from an ancient superstition which attributed prenatura} 
powers to that plant when gathered at twelve o’clock on St. John’s Eve.” 
Although it is not clear which of the many species of Verbena is here referred 
to, yet we think it very probable that it is Verbena officinalis or the Holy 
Herb.—Ep.| 


— 
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A RARE FISH. 
[To THe Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’} 
‘S1r,—The fish illustrated is a rare visitor to British waters, its usual habitat 
being the Mediterranean. The specimen from which this sketch was taken 
is 18in. long, and was caught in deep water off the south-west coast 
of Ireland. It has no common or, to use an Americanism, ‘‘ book-name,” 
‘but it rejoices in the scientific appellation of Trachyrhynchus trachyrhynchus. 
which singifies ‘‘ rough snout,”’ and this description may be applied to the 
whole’ of the body of the fish, for it is almost completely covered with strong 
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A VISITOR FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
spiny scales. In spite of its ludicrous and forbidding aspect, its flesh when 


cooked is extremely appetising and delicate in flavour.—ALBERT WADE. 


FARM LABOUR. 

[To tHe Epiror oF “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—It would appear that many of those who are writing to complain 
about the depletion of farm labour know little about the subject. A farmer 
who has one or two working sons, a head man who also has a scn or two, 
and the farmer himself putting all he is worth into the work is not at all 
in a bad way, nor much, if any, behind, even if he may be short-handed as 
regards second and third hands. It is merely a case with him of steady 
plodding along, doing the work necessary as it comes along, not waiting 
to see what may turn up. It is surprising the amount of work which may 
be got through if only the head of affairs keeps fit and keeps an eye on the 
work before and behind him. In such cases the operations never or seldom 
fall far behind. I know of several short-handed farmers who are hardly a 
ridge behind in their work, though somewhat hard put to it.—SENeEx. 

THE CHESTERTON WINDMILL. 

[To THE EpiTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The windmill at Chesterton, Oxfordshire, is not only singularly beauti- 
ful in itself with its arcaded lower story and domical lead roof, but has the 
distinction of being attributed to Inigo Jones. I have never found a scrap 
of evidence to support this theory, and the list of works “ attributed” to 
the great Palladian is vastly longer than any shreds of fact or even probability 
make credible. It would be interesting not only to discover what basis, 
however slight, there is for this local tradition, but also whether it is 
«claimed for any other windmill that it was designed by an architect 
of the first rank.—F. S. A. 
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TWO SOUTH AFRICAN CRANES. 
[To THE EpiToR oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—The photographs accompanying these notes represent two of the hand- 
somest and most characteristic cranes to be found in Africa. The first is 
the splendid crowned crane of Southern Africa, known to naturalists as 
Balearica regulorum, and to most colonists as the Kaffir crane. It is a tall 
bird, measuring 3ft. 8in. or more, with a wing measurement of 1ft. gin. The 
upper colouring is leaden grey, somewhat lighter on the hackle-shaped 
feathers of the throat. The top of the head is a brilliant velvety black, 
in striking contrast with the bright vermilion of the bare cheek patches. 
The remarkable crown or crest is composed of wiry bristles, each bristle 
about 3}in. long, flat and curiously twisted, one side being white, the other 
yellow. The general colour effect of this singular crown is yellow and white, 
with a black edging at the tips. Below the black plumage of the chin is a 
bare vermilion spot. The outer wing feathers are white, the inner ones red. 
Covering these, when the wings are closed, are long, decomposed yellow plumes. 
The tail is black, and the underparts leaden grey. 

The crowned crane is found widely over many parts of South Africa, 
and I have met with it from the Eastern frontier of Cape Colony to 
the Lake Ngami_ region. It is a great traveller on the ground, 
wandering at times far over the veldt in search of food, which consists 
of various insects, small reptiles, such as lizards and snakes, worms, 
occasionally small fish, small mammals and birds, grain, roots, tubers 
and other vegetable substances. When taken young they are quite easily 
domesticated, 
and make 
very amusing 
if at times 
rather annoy- 
ing pets. 
They have a 
distinct sense 
of humour 
and are often 
mischievous 
and even 
troublesome. 

The Stan- 
ley crane 
(Gr us—tTe- 
trapterix— 
paradisea), 
shown in the 
second _ illus- 
tration, is 
always known 
to South 
African colo- 
nists as the 
blue crane. 
This is an 
even taller 
bird than the 
crowned 
crane, 
suring as 
much as 4ft. 
4in., with a 
wing measure- 
ment, reckon- 
ing the long, 
drooping 
plumes, of 3ft. 
1oin. Except 
for the crown 
of the head, 
which is white, 
and the black 
ends of the 
long wing 
plumes, the 
colour of this 
tall and ele- 
gant crane is 
entirely of a 
leaden blue. 
The Stanley 
crane is found 
all over South 
Africa, even 
in those parts 
of Western 
Cape Colony 
where the 
crowned crane 
islittle known. 
For a great part of the year it is to be seen in pairs, and these pairs, 
or their descendants, frequent the same locality year after year, 
probably generation after generation. It is a shy, wary bird, and in the 
wild state seldom allows the man with the ‘‘ scatter-gun ” to approach within 
less than 150yds. It can, of course, be easily secured with the rifle, though 
it is a sin to shoot so harmless and useful, as well as so ornamental, a bird. 
The Stanley crane, when captured quite young, becomes very tame. It 
is of a less impudent and truculent nature than the crowned crane, as may 
be seen by its very carriage and demeanour, and will feed readily from the 
hand. I have made great friends with some of these birds at Boer and 
English farmsteads.—H. A. BRYDEN. 
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A COMPOSITE BRIDGE. 

{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—While staying at Gilsland recently I 
came across—in a double sense—one of the 
most interesting bridges for its size I have 
ever seen. Though it presents no striking 
appearance it, nevertheless, ‘‘ plays many 
parts.” First, it joins two counties. The right- 
hand end is in Cumberland, and the left in 
Northumberland. . Then it is provided with 
a gate at each end opening inwards, and with 
a strong spring attached to each gate to make 
it self-closing. This is to prevent sheep and 
lambs from crossing over. Next, a ‘‘ sheep- 
catcher,” or comb, is fitted beneath the bridge 
to catch and stop sheep which have been 
brought down by the stream when in flood; 
and lastly, it is painted white in order that it 
may be more easily seen at night. I wonder if 
there are any rustic bridges which can equal or 
beat this record ?—E. Crowe. 

ST. MARTIN’S GALE. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’} 
S1r,—There was a terrific storm last night, 
as_all folk on the South Coast will have 
discovered for themselves. But judging from the rattling of my win- 
dows it seemed to blow straight from the north. I thought of all the trawlers 
and little patrol yachts with their brave crews off the coasts and hoped no 
ill had befallen them. It was certainly such a night as has often preceded 
the melancholy sound of groans at Lloyd’s. The wind moaned, howled, 
shrieked and groaned round the house. A window with glass broken is out 
of the greenhouse here, and another in a hesitating position, half inclined to 
follow suit. One would think every leaf would have been torn off the trees, 
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but their tenacity is proved by the sight of the yellow crested sturdy elms of 
the meadows to-day. There are branches enough broken off under the weeping 
ash to lay a score of fires. Yesterday it rained in torrents in the afternoon ; 
during a lull a flock of gulls flew very high overhead, coming from seawards. 
I fancy they must have passed the night inland, for this morning a regiment 
of them is busy searching the park for grubs. They probably foretold the 
storm. I once wrote that the small birds seemed excited by the bigger 
birds flying over them. Yesterday, though the 
gulls flew silent and extremely high, a lot of 
sparrows in one of the elms over which they 
passed set up a terrific twittering for a few 
moments. Also the other day, as the Island 
flight of rooks crossed a garden in which an 
old blackbird was perched on an apple tree, 
the influence of excitement, or annoyance, was 
instantly upon him, for he flew from one tree 
to another, whistling for all he was worth. 
I do not know whether this is a known fact in 
bird life. Perhaps it is with birds as with 
dogs ; a pack of hounds passing through a 
village will set every little dog yapping. 
Animals mobilised may arouse suspicion in 
their kind, just as humans mobilised do in 
theirs.—A. H., Isle of Wight, November 12th. 
SPELLING AND COMMERCE. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—Mr. J. Landfear Lucas draws attention to 
the necessity for improving our knowledge of 
foreign languages if we are to compete suc- 
cessfully with Germany in the trade war which 
will follow the present conflict of arms. In the 
past, German commercial travellers have peace- 
fully penetrated toreign countries with an 
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UNASSUMING BUT USEFUL. 


acumen and adaptability which we might blamelessly imitate. Should the 
German traveller discover any special pattern or article common to that 
country, but of which he has not had a previous knowledge, which is not 
uncommon in Latin countries, he at once makes a point of acquainting his 
firm with the object of adding this particular article to his list. Again, the 
Germans have secured a large slice, of trade from British competitors by 
making extra concessions to purchasers, such as quoting prices in the currency 
of the country, giving terms of c. f. and i., and even going so far as paying 
the import duty. But Germany has taught us 
another lesson. Not only did she seek to learn 
the language of her foreign customer, she endeav- 
oured to make her language as easy as possible 
for him. To this end she reformed her spelling, 
wisely judging that an unphonetic system puts 
a stumbling block in the way of the foreigner. 
Lord Bryce warns us that a spelling which offers 
the very poorest guide to the pronunciation 
menaces our trade interests in the Far East 
where Oriental traders have a very real difficulty 
in mastering our language. The Germans them- 
selves taunt us with retaining systems oi spelling 
and counting which hamper education and 
seriously limit our commercial efficiency. There 
is something in the topsy turviness of our 
spelling system which appeals to the British 
mind.—CurRIsTINA JUST. 


A HUNGRY HOODIE. 
[To THE Epriror oF ‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph which may 
interest your readers, showing the mixture of 
cheek and fear in the expression of the hooded 
crow on the right hand side of the picture. 
The photograph was taken in Shetland, near 
the carcase of a seal.—H. B. MAcCPHERSON. 
AN ATHLETIC MOUSE. 
(To THE Eprror or ‘‘ Country L1Fe.’’] 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph of Canadian jumping mice (Lapus 
campestris) shows the characteristic build and markings of these rodents. 
The hind legs are well developed, but the most noticeable feature of this 
species is the long tail. These mice are said to be able to jump ten feet !— 
H. H. Pirrman, Wauchope, Saskatchewan. 





GOOD AT THE LONG JUMP. 
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IN A CAIRENE STREET. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—I thought the enclosed photograph of a Mahommedan woman of Cairo 
might be suitable for your correspondence pages. The lady, discreetly 
hidden behind her yashmak, was quite willing to pose, but the fat baby, 
who was riding astride her shoulder, evidently regarded the camera 
as an evil spirit and the picture was taken just at the moment 
when he—or she—had decided to give expression to unqualified dis- 


approval of the whole proceedings.—D. McLetsu. 


RATS IN HOUSE. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I once took a country house, and after taking it was told there were 
at least 150ratsinit. The noise in the passage was describcd by the servants 
as like “‘ trundling a barrow along the corridor.” I got rid of them all in 
If a rat thinks you want to keep 
I then covered the 


ten days by stopping all holes but one. 


him in he goes out. No other means were used. 


cellar gratings with wire netting, stopped up the eaves with the 
same material and cut off all boughs of trees hanging over the 
roof. In two and a half years’ residence no rat was ever seen or 


heard in the house.—B. J. H. Forper. 

[A more elaborate plan and one we imagine to be more effectual, is sent 
by another correspondent who does not wish his name mentioned: ‘‘ E. S.’ 
can get rid of his rats in the following way if he will just make up his mind 
to make it a business to get rid of them and not a mere pastime. Outside 
the house he should bury some beer barrels, put- water at the bottom anda 
brick just above the level of the water. When several rats fall in they fight 
for this brick and the squealing attracts others. The top of the barrel should 
be sunk level with the ground and a lid on the top made to swing. He should 
pit food on this barrel‘and on the far side of it so as to get the rats well used to 
crossing it to get to the food on the other side. Feed with rotten fish, etc., 
Put lots of these barrels about and one day 
Every 


which fowls will not touch. 
take the pin out of the lid so that the top swings into the barrel. 
rat crossing will fall in. These. barrels can also be put in the house, placing 
food regularly on the top of them. Take up the carpets, cut up a lot ot straw 
into bits say half an inch long and spread it always round the food, then put 
some bird-lime down among the food. The rats will step in it and will be 
found in little round balls.of straw’ in the morning. Kay of Stockport sells 
the bird-lime with full directions. Bird-lime should also be put right down 
every hole, out of reach of dogs. If‘ E. S.’ will make a business for three weeks 
of getting rid of the rats—two weeks to harmless feeding and one week to war— 
he will succeed.””—Ep.] 
[To THE EpitToR oF “* Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Take ordinary bottle corks and cut them in thin slices about the 
thickness of a sixpence. Fry them in grease, place the plates with them 
near the runs and near by place plates or dishes of water. I saw this in 
Baxter's ‘‘ Dictionary of Agriculture and Horticultural Knowledge, 1832,” 
and found it safe and effective-—Nortn. 


A CORRECTION. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’| 
Si1r,—In printing my letter on “‘ The Officers Training Corps and the Great 
War ” the compositor has misread my signature, which was perhaps difficult 
to read, and given it as ‘“‘ Combe.” I shall be glad if you will correct this.— 
GEORGE CORNER. 
USE OF THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 


{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 


THE 


Sir,—I should like to know your opinion of this circumstance. Two young 
women, daughters of a cowman, have applied to work at munitions. They 
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SMILING BEHIND HER YASHMAK. 

are exceptionally fine, strong girls. Both are certificated and experienced 
dairymaids. Both were accustomed to milk occasionally, and they helped 
in the fields at haytime and harvest before they went away to service. At 
this time one of them is a forewoman in a commercial dairy, making cheese. 
Neither has had the slightest experience in mechanical work. One of their 
brothers enlisted when the war began ; he was a good farm man. 
brother, who is an excellent ploughman and shepherd-horseman, is now 
unstarred because he put himself down as a “farm labourer.”’ All the neigh- 
bouring small farmers of military age are unstarred. Two of them are 
single-handed, except for a small boy to help with cattle. What is the use 
of the National Register?’ I intend applying to retain my ploughman till 
the farm is sown down. I cannot honestly say he is indispensable, because 
it will produce nearly as much under grass; but he ought to plough else- 
where, not enlist—NortH Lancs. 


Another 


A PEREGRINE CARRYING A WOODCOCK. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Str,—With regard to your correspondent’s account of peregrine carrying 
a woodcock, I saw much the same sort of thing in the island of Barra, one 
of the outer Hebrides, in the year 1899. I was shooting woodcock on a 
hillside and had just shot: at and wounded 
a cock which was stiuggling gamely on, 
when a_ peregrine dashéd down on_ it 
apparently from the clouds, struck the bird 
and carried it off before my eyes. I had the 
faicon in view for some seconds till it rounded 
a side of the hill, and neither peregrine nor 
woodcock was seen again.—E. W. Powys. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A CLOUD - BURST. 
[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country LIFe.’’] 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a “ cloud- 
burst” or ‘‘ water-spout’’? taken in North 
Devon. The weather (September) was very 
unsettled. My attention was first called to 


the phenomenon by a child who told me that 
a ‘“‘needle was falling out of the sky.” A 
column of water extended from the cloud into 
the sea and some idea of its height and size 
may be gained from the fact that this photo- 
graph was taken from a distance of ten miles. 
Where the column met the sea the surface 
was lashed into foam and was clearly dis- 
tinguishable at that distance. I ran indoors 
for my camera, but when I returned half a 


minute later the water-spout was gradually 
receding upwards in a long needle-shaped 
cloud as shown here. I should be much 


obliged if you or any of your correspondents 
could give me the scientific reason for ‘‘ water- 
spout ’’ phenomena.—Maup D. HAviLAnbD. 














